











WEAR Bulova Accutron® Quartz: tomorrow’s watches backed by 

yesterday’s experience...over a century of it. They never 
1 OIVIUKKUW need winding, they’re programmed to keep time to within 
ON YOUR WRIST a minute a year, and they’re virtually maintenance-free. 

The accuracy of quartz, the dependability of Bulova... 
A UL'Al. yours in this remarkable watch for as little as $110. From 

left: #92931 for women, $225. #92840 for men, $225. #92819 extra slim for men, $200. 
#92928 for women, $195. Suggested retail. © M Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 
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Think of them as accurate, full-range speakers 
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that just happen to weigh 9.2 oz. 
Panasonic Duo-Cone" headphones 


It's a scientific fact: You don't 
hear music through headphones 
the same way you hear it through 
speakers. Panasonic knows that 
and we've done something 
about it: Panasonic Duo-Cone 
headphones. The headphones 
with high-velocity Duo-Cone 
speakers designed to match the 
acoustic characteristics of the 
human ear. 

As the sound travels 
through the air either "live” or 
from a free-standing speaker, 
the contours and canals of the 
ear create two major frequency 
peaks which cause certain 
musical tones to sound louder 


than others. By recreating both 
of those peaks, our Duo-Cone 
headphones sound more like 
accurate, full-range speakers. 
Rich, full and natural. With just 
the right tonal balance between 
lows, midrange and highs. 

And since Panasonic 
Duo-Cone headphones actually 
consist of a small speaker within 
a larger speaker, they have a 
frequency response that's not 
matched by even the best 
records and FM stations. They 
also respond quickly to musical 
transients for a well-defined 
sound. And require only small 
amounts of power to achieve 


rock-concert volume levels. 

But whatever kind of music 
you’re into, Panasonic Duo-Cone 
headphones are designed 
for easy listening. Light weight 
combined with an adjustable 
headband does wonders for 
your head. While soft, non- 
isolating foam-cushioned pads 
do the same for your ears And 
the prices? They'll do wonders 
for your budget. 

The EAH-510 and the 
EAH-520 Duo-Cone headphones 
by Panasonic. Don't think of them 
as just lightweight headphones. 
Think of them as accurate, 
full-range speakers. 


Panasonic, 

just slightly ahead of our time. 







Could your lawn stand up to your golf? 


If you think your lawn puts up with a lot, 
think of what a golf course goes through. 

Golf's anything but fun for the grass. 

If anybody understands what grass goes 
through, it's O. M. Scott, the ITT company 
whose ProTurf® products are used on thou¬ 
sands of America's golf courses. 

Scotts helps keep millions of home lawns 
up to par too 


With Turf Builder® fertilizer, Family® 
grass seed and lots of other familiar Scotts 
products. 

As a matter of fact, nobody in the whole 
world has helped more people sow, grow 
and care for more fine grass than Scotts. 

Every day Scotts lawns stand up 
under more abuse than you can shake a 
stick at 

The best ideas are the T11 ifc 11 
ideas that help people. J—1—L_ 
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IT IS A CAPITAL DA Y on the sports calendar, a day brimming with history and tra¬ 
dition. It also is a day for people and horse watching, and for wild, sweet imagin¬ 
ing. Artist Oscar de Mejo paints a singular portrait of the Kentucky Derby 


INTO THE OPEN come track and field athletes for the first big outdoor meets 
of the 1978 season. Joe Marshall is in Des Moines to report the Drake Re¬ 
lays, while Ron Reid, at the packed Penn Relays, tells the Philadelphia story 
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NEWMAN SPRUCES UP TIMES SQUARE 


In the words of one co-worker. Staff 
Writer Bruce Newman is “the son Pat 
Boone never had.” 

Which makes it odd that this deb¬ 
onair, talented, sartorially splendid 25- 
year-old should have been seen recent¬ 
ly walking down the seedy section of 
New York’s 42nd Street, but the ex¬ 
planation is a simple one. Newman is 
really a journalistic throwback to the 
original inquisitive ink-stained wretch. 
If writing about the Times Square Box¬ 
ing Club, the subject of his article be¬ 
ginning on page 40. means exposing his 
three-piece canary yellow suit to a fight 
gym’s smoke and sweat, so be it. 

“When I was a kid growing up in In¬ 
diana,” says Bruce, “Times Square sym¬ 
bolized New York.” And New York 
symbolized big-time journalism, to¬ 
ward which Newman began pointing 
even as an 8-year-old in Evansville. 

“I guess it all began because I had ac¬ 
quired a taste for expensive cigars,” he 
says. “My parents considered this be¬ 
havior eccentric and cut off my allow¬ 
ance. So I had to seek other means to 
support my habit.” To that end he 
founded the First Street Bulletin, a one- 
page hectographed neighborhood rag. 
Newman wrote all the stories—sample: 
“Pinky Maier is leaving for summer 
camp Tuesday. We’re sure the whole 
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neighborhood will miss her”—sold ads 
and peddled up to 70 copies of his pa¬ 
per a week at a nickel per. He says h* 
cleared $50 in three summer months. 
“Of course, it was all in nickels,” he 
says. “Bank tellers became suspicious. 
They thought 1 was breaking into park 
ing meters.” 

Basketball being a pervasive sport in 
Indiana, Newman had a brief high 
school career. Newman stands 5' 8". He 
feels he could have been the white Cal¬ 
vin Murphy since he could—and still 
can—touch the rim from a standing 
start, and dunk anything he could get 
his Little League-size hands around. 
This did not include a basketball. “Un¬ 
fortunately no team that I know of plays 
with a rolled-up gym sock,” he says. 

It was back to the typewriter. New¬ 
man went on to Indiana University, 
where he covered the Hoosier basket¬ 
ball team and its volatile coach, Bobby 
Knight, to say nothing of Evel Knie- 
vel’s Snake River Canyon jump, for the 
Indiana Daily Student. He also in¬ 
terned for a summer at The Boston 
Globe. 

But none of these encounters with 
life really prepared him for the mean 
streets he found when he came to New 
York to join our staff in 1975. His first 
apartment was on a block where much 
of the movie Taxi Driver was filmed, a 
block one reviewer called “scuzz alley." 
One night Newman returned from an 
assignment in Daytona to find that his 
television set and brand-new Sony Be- 
tamax had been ripped off. He left 
promptly for Greenwich Village, where 
he now listens to soft jazz and rock, 
reads P. G. Wodehouse, E. B. White 
and Raymond Chandler and dines of¬ 
ten at the McDonald’s on West 3rd. 

Newman has written for us on bas¬ 
ketball, auto racing and baseball and a 
good many Jess familiar subjects, in¬ 
cluding catapulting, hang gliding, coon 
squalling and the collapse of an arena 
roof. 

“You might say,” Bruce says, “that 
I have a bent for the unusual.” 

We might? We do. 










The most important 
part-time job in America. 


ARMY 




The Guard belongs. 


Finally, a 
your career 
And we 


job that builds 
as your wallet. 
'10 part-time 


The problem with most part time 
jobs is that you never feel fulfilled. Just { 
tired. Like standing behind a counter to 
earn a few extra dollars 

The Army National Guard offers 
you a part-time job with a future. So we’ll 
trail* you to learn the career of your 
choice. Not some job you have to settle 
for. And, we’ll actually pay you to learn. 
About $50 for just one weekend a month, 
to start. With a pay raise, to go along with 
every promotion. 

And you’ll experience the pride 
and satisfaction of serving your country 
and your community in the same tradition 
that patriotic men and women have been 
doing for centuries. 

So why not join the Army National 
Guard? It will probably be the only part- 
time job you’ve ever had that’s a golden 
opportunity. Instead of a drab necessity. 

If you’d like more information 
about the Army National Guard, mail in 
the attached coupon, or call toll-free 
800-638-7600 (except in Alaska. Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands). In 
Maryland call (301)728-3388. 
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WEBRING 
QUALITY TO LIFE. 

At Munsingwear, we make 
sportswear of fine quality. 

Because quite frankly, we know 
no other way to make it. 

You'll find Munsingwear sports¬ 
wear at pro shops and fine stores 
everywhere. Just look for the 
Munsingwear Penguin. 

It’s more than a famous trade¬ 
mark. It's part of the quality of life. 
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B88K1ALK 


by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


DO A TACO HUT AND LAUNDRY MONEY 
COMPENSATE FOR A BATTERED BODY? 


Jay Cronlcy has no artistic pretensions in his 
little novel about big-time college football. 
Fall Guy (Doubleday, $6.95). It’s a modest 
tale that offers a modest moral or two. a num¬ 
ber of solid laughs and a rather tough-mind¬ 
ed examination of the manifold sins commit¬ 
ted in the athletic meat market. 

The narrator, Ben Elliott, is a big fish in a 
small pond. He is a superstar high school run¬ 
ning back in a Texas country town, a bruiser 
who augments muscle with finesse and who 
is the apple of recruiters' eyes from Califor¬ 
nia to Massachusetts. The final contenders for 
his gridiron services are two fictitious uni¬ 
versities that bear suspicious resemblances to 
Oklahoma and Texas. Their battle over him 
is wild and fierce, with the stakes being raised 
each time around, and in the end the Texas 
school wins. Says Elliott: 

"The coach came back and made a coun¬ 
teroffer to both me and daddy, so I signed to 
play football at his school. It was the hardest 
decision I ever made in my life. The coach 
promised daddy, in addition to an auto ser¬ 
vice center, a taco hut, and if there is any¬ 
thing college kids love, it is tacos. The coach 
promised me $500 a month laundry money I 
remember telling him. ‘Sir, I only have four 
or five pairs of jeans and a few shirts,’ and he 
and the other coaches laughed hysterically. I 
was a kid with a sense of humor." 

He needs one, for college proves to be 
strewn with pitfalls. There are all those love¬ 
ly girls, for example, with their energetic ways 
of expressing their enthusiasm for football. 
There is the classroom, where Ben wrestles 
with such weighty courses as "theory of golf’ 
and "theory of basketball." And there is the 
football field, where Ben's body is shredded 
like a tearaway jersey. Crack goes the col¬ 
larbone. Snap goes a leg bone. And poof goes 
Ben’s career. 

There is a lot more to the story than this, 
and much of it is quite funny. In particular, 
that goes for some of the secondary char¬ 
acters. notably a hulking lineman named Pris¬ 
on Cornelius who has a limited but colorful 
vocabulary and a large appetite for may¬ 
hem: and Rhonda, a buxom cheerleader who 
goes off to college where she gives up sex 
for sociology. 

In between laughs. Cronley makes some se¬ 
rious points. Ben’s father is a poignant ex¬ 
ample of what can happen to a parent who 
tries to live through his child, and the hy¬ 
pocrisy of big-time football is devastaiingly 
depicted. You may not fall head over heels 
for Fall Guy. but you’ll like it. end 












HE KNOWS THERE’S 
MORE TO SERVICE THAN 
JUST FIXING YOUR CAR. 


Mr. Goodwrench is the professional service technician at your participating General Motors dealer^. 
He cares about keeping you happy with your GM car and pleased with the way he does business. 
He knows professional service can make an important difference to you even on such fast-service jobs 
as shock absorber replacement. 


KEEP THAT GREAT G1 

AT PARTICIPATING CHEVROLET. PONTI, 



Mr. Goodwrench uses genuine GM parts—not just 
any parts. That's important. GM parts are engineered 
by the same people who helped design your car. 

They tit. 


G WITH GENUINE GM PARTS. 


Mr. Goodwrench knows you want your car fixed 
right and delivered on time. He has GM Service 
School training available to help him do both jobs. 


sign. He's part of a General Motors program dedicated 
to good customer care at more than 6,000 GM dealers. 
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The first 
real taste in 
any low tar. 


The natural cigarette did it. 

It s rich and full and it satisfies. 

It s Real. 


Your cigarette enhances its flavor 
artificially. All major brands do. Real does 
not. We use only the finest tobacco blend 
and add nothing artificial. Nothing. 


Of course, the menthol in Real 
Menthol is fresh, natural. Not synthetic. 
You get a rich and round and deep taste. 

A total taste that satisfies. Yet it’s low tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Only 9 mg. tar. 


© 1978 R. J Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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Edited b> WALTER BINGHAM 


THE TROUBLED CHAMP 

One thing about Leon Spinks: he does 
not trot along quietly at the end of a pub¬ 
lic-relations leash. The WBA heavy¬ 
weight champion is surrounded by man¬ 
agers and would-be managers, promot¬ 
ers. attorneys and advisers—but Leon 
doesn't listen to any of them. When the 
spirit moves him. he dons his gunfight- 
er’s black hat and he’s gone. Last week 
was typical. Spinks and entourage were 
in Miami, ready to embark on a person¬ 
al appearance tour of the Caribbean. 
Next thing anybody knew. Spinks had 
gone over the wall. He popped up in St. 
Louis, in trouble again. 

This will-o’-the-wisp routine has been 
going on ever since Spinks thrashed Mu¬ 
hammad Ali on Feb. 15 to win the world 
title. The new champ has been indepen¬ 
dent to a fault: not once, but three times, 
he stood up the city of Philadelphia, 
whose mayor was waiting to present an 
award; he has canceled, skipped and ig¬ 
nored scheduled appearances. He was 
late for the luncheon at which The Ring 
magazine presented him with the world 
. championship belt—and he was even late 
for the contract-signing ceremony in 
New Orleans, setting up his Sept. 15 re¬ 
match with Ali. (“I always tried to be on 
time when I was champ,” Ali said.) 
'Spinks was sued for nonpayment of rent 
on his Philadelphia apartment and on 
March 19. the day after the WBC 
stripped him of half his title, he was ar¬ 
rested in St. Louis for driving without a li¬ 
cense, a situation that might have gone 
unnoticed except that Leon happened to 
be driving the wrong way on a one-way 
street. Then came last Friday. This time. 
St. Louis police arrested Spinks at 4 
a.m.—with a female companion. Char- 
lean Gunn—for driving without a license 
("Man. I still ain’t got none") plus pos¬ 
session of minute amounts of marijuana 
and cocaine. Possession of cocaine is a 
felony charge that could mean up to 20 
years in prison if Spinks is convicted. The 
trunk of the car contained several torn- 
up SIO. S20 and $50 bills, which Spinks 


didn’t explain and the police couldn't. 

The champ was released after a few 
hours—two bondsmen almost came to 
blows over the honor of providing the 
$3,700 bail—promising to appear on 
May 5 to enter a plea. He showed up 
again in Miami, whence he either would 
or would not depart on the Caribbean 
tour, depending on how the spirit moved 
him. 

In a how-do-you-react-to-all-this in¬ 
terview with ABC's Barbara Walters. Ali 
said, “It sounds like a frame-up to me,” 
indicating that somebody wanted to get 
Spinks into trouble. But what was really 
bothering Ali should have been perfect¬ 
ly obvious. It wasn’t Spinks’ welfare, an 
item that has never bothered Ali before. 
It was the welfare of that Sept. 15 fight 
at the Superdome—which Ali says will 
be his last—and all the millions that go 
with it. As for the implication from Ali 
and several other boxing figures that 
somebody is trying to get Spinks into 
trouble, it is now clear that Leon can 
make his own trouble, without help from 
anybody. 

EAGLET 

It was a terrible time for Texas, the bald 
eaglet born a fortnight ago at the Cen¬ 
tral Texas Zoo in Waco. When he was 
two days old. he fell eight feet from his 
nest to the floor, saved only by the leaves 
and twigs on which he landed. 

That near-catastrophe had Centex in 
a frenzy. Texas was moved into the zoo’s 
nursery, sharing it with a baby camel and 
two bear cubs. Zoo officials bought an in¬ 
cubator, and a local deputy sheriff flew 
his plane 100 miles to pick up an eagle ex¬ 
pert. Local doctors rushed over with glu¬ 
cose and electrolytes. Zoo employees 
kept around-the-clock vigil. 

It was discovered that Texas had 
moved too close to the edge of the nest 
trying to get food. His parents. Ailic and 
Loma. were not doing the job. eating the 
pieces of raw quail meat intended for 
their offspring. Soon Texas was eating 
food provided by his keepers, but that 


presented another problem. "If he is kept 
from his parents too long.” said Tim 
Jones, the zoo’s director, “he’ll eventu¬ 
ally imprint on humans and won't like ea¬ 
gles.” 

Alas. Jones wasn’t able to execute a 
plan to reinforce Texas’ caglchood. The 
eaglet died at 10:55 Sunday night. 

BLOWUP 

The quest for the perfect sneaker may 
be over. Gideon Ariel, the computer wiz¬ 
ard of sports (SI. Aug. 22. 1977), is de¬ 
veloping an inflatable running shoe for 
Pony. Someday a runner will simply slip 
on his shoe, fill ’er up with air. and. voila!, 
have a perfect fit. He won’t even have 
shoelaces to tie. More important, the shoe 
will be good for his feet, absorbing shock 
better and lessening the likelihood of blis¬ 
ters and shin splints. 

Ariel and Pony have been working on 
the pneumatic shoe for about a year now. 
and Roberto Mueller, president of Pony, 




says it will be at least a year and a half be¬ 
fore the first model hits the market. Muel¬ 
ler. who is a little afraid of letting the 
cat out of the bag. says. “It will revo¬ 
lutionize the business.” especially when 
the shoe invades the basketball and ten¬ 
nis markets. Athletic shoes are now a $2 
billion-a-year industry. 

The inflatable shoe will be lighter than 
the conventional model and may only 
have to come in four sizes—small, me¬ 
dium. large and extra large. Ariel envi¬ 
sions the shoe as having an inflatable in¬ 
sert with a valve that can be filled from 
a can of compressed air and deflated by 
pushing in the valve. The laces would be 
replaced by an elastic band. 

continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


Ariel does foresee one small problem: 
“I can just see a basketball game being 
held up by a player who says, ‘Wait a 
minute. I've got a flat.' We’ll just have to 
invent the spare.” 

OOPS II 

CBS, which televised the so-called “win¬ 
ner take all" tennis matches in which the 
winner did nothing of the kind, has re¬ 
ceived another jolt. Ski Racing, a small 
weekly put out in Fair Haven, Vl., re¬ 
ports that the network pulled a decep¬ 
tive switcheroo in its coverage of the 
World Cup races at Stratton last month. 
In the second run of the slalom, Steve 
Mahre, who had the best time in the first 
run, skied before Ingemar Stenmark. He 
then waited at the bottom of the moun¬ 
tain to see if Stenmark could beat him. 
Stenmark did not; Mahre won. 

A week later, when CBS showed the 
slalom on its Sports Spectacular, the net¬ 
work reversed the running order. As the 
race was shown, Stenmark went first, 
then Mahre skied down the course to beat 
him and win the slalom. 

Says Ken Squier, producer of the tele¬ 
cast: “The order was unintentionally re¬ 
versed. In fact, when I first heard about 
the mistake from Ski Racing, I was pos¬ 
itive they had made a mistake.” 

CAN OF WORMS, TO CO 

The menu is fast-food—hamburgers, piz¬ 
za, hot dogs—except for a few curious 
items at the bottom. Worms, for instance, 
and fishing gear. The restaurant is Diver 
Dan’s Diner, a 26-foot floating eatery 
opening soon near Maryland’s Chesa¬ 
peake Bay Bridge. Bill Osborne, its 
owner, has long made a living as a com¬ 
mercial diver, but now he is surfacing. 

“In warmer months the waters are 
crowded with boats,” explains Osborne. 
“You can almost walk across the bay on 
them. And the people out there get hun¬ 
gry. I know. I’ve been out there and run 
out of things and wished I had some place 
to go. Now there will be. I guess my place 
will be a sort of floating McDonald’s.” 

SORRY 

Revenge is sweet, but what Memphis 
State did to Delta State in a baseball game 
last week was ridiculous. On Monday, 
Division II Delta State embarrassed 
MSU, the ninth-ranked team in Division 
I, 19-5. Two days later Memphis State 
scored 11 runs in the first inning, took a 
26-0 lead into the fifth and set or tied 


five NCAA records on the way to a 39-3 
win over Delta State. And because the 
game was played at Memphis State, the 
Tigers didn’t even bat in the ninth in¬ 
ning. The heroes were Third Baseman 
Doug Granger, who went 7 for 9 and 
scored seven runs, and Designated Hit¬ 
ter Dave Parks, who was 6 for 8 with 
eight RBIs and six runs. 

Delta State Coach Boo Ferriss, twice 
a 20-game winner for the Red Sox, said 
he saw the handwriting on the wall when 
his second batter hit into a double play, 
stumbling over his bat on the way to first 
base. 

FOULED FIELD 

Soccer's World Cup is less than two 
months away, but the playing surface of 
the River Plate Stadium in Buenos Ai¬ 
res, where the big games are to be played, 
is a near-disaster area. Bare patches and 
yellow grass greeted Si's Clive Gammon 
when he visited River Plate last Febru¬ 
ary, but he was assured that all would 
soon be well with the field, which cost 
$600,000 to lay. By mid-March what 
grass there was had turned yellow, and 
the press was barred from inspecting the 
stadium. Now it has come to light that 
the field had to be dug up because of a de¬ 
fective drainage system. 

Artificial turf for the World Cup is 
banned by FIFA, the ruling body of soc¬ 
cer, and the Buenos Aires organizing 
committee will not comment on wheth¬ 
er a new natural surface can possibly be 
ready for play. There is another, smaller 
stadium in Buenos Aires, but it would 
be unfortunate if the big games cannot 
be played at River Plate, which was 
designed to be the centerpiece of the 
tournament. 

LUCKY BUCKET 

For two seasons the Golden State War¬ 
riors, with the backing of San Francisco 
Bay Area Buick dealers, have offered a 
Buick Regal to the first fan to sink a bas¬ 
ket from midcourt—43 feet—during 
halftime at a Warrior home game. As of 
April 8, 57 selected fans had tried, three 
per night with two shots apiece, and 
failed. "Usually the ball would land at 
about the free-throw line,” says Bob Bes- 
tor, the Warriors’ PR man. 

On the night of the last home game 
this season, the Warriors and the Buick 
dealers decided to throw caution to the 
winds. They picked 15 fans from the 
5.000 who had filled out market-research 


questionnaires on their way into the Oak¬ 
land Coliseum Arena, gave each one a 
single shot, then sat back and watched 
as the first 14 blew it. 

Then Ken Gaal, a 38-year-old college 
math teacher from Davis, Calif, stepped 
to the line, the last shooter of the sea¬ 
son. He bent his knees, lowered the ball, 
and lobbed a perfect two-handed chest 
shot into the basket without so much as 
grazing the rim. 

“The place fell apart,” said Bcstui. "It 
was the biggest cheer I've ever heard.” 
said Stephanie Salter, who covers the 
Warriors for the San Francisco Examin¬ 
er. “My brother spilled coffee all over the 
people sitting around him," says Gaal. 

Later, while awaiting delivery of his 
prize, Gaal stopped at the showroom of 
the Buick dealer in Davis to see what a 
Regal looks like. “I don't care what kind 
of deal you made, I can top it,” said an en¬ 
terprising salesman. 

“Wanna bet?” said Gaal. 

FOURSICHT 

Every fall, four high school basketball 
coaches in northern Michigan—Jim 
Cooper of Harrison High, Phil Odium 
of Alma, Dave Luther of Farwell and Roy 
Johnson of Beaverton—visit a major-col¬ 
lege basketball power to pick up lips from 
the coach. In 1975 they visited Indiana, 
in 1976 they went to Marquette, and last 
fall they went to Kentucky. So what’s 
the big deal? It’s this: each college the 
four visited went on to win the NCAA 
championship the following spring. 

Right now Cooper and his colleagues 
are trying to pick the school they'd like 
to visit next fall and thus bless with their 
good luck. Says Cooper, “Four plane 
tickets to Duke would make that choice 
much easier.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Graig Nettles, one of the four Yankees 
who were fined $500 for missing a wel¬ 
come-home luncheon for charity: “If this 
club wants somebody to play third base, 
they’ve got me. If they want somebody 
to go to luncheons, they should hire 
George Jessel.” 

• Raymond Clayborn, New England Pa¬ 

triot halfback, who is back at Texas 
rooming with Heisman Trophy winner 
Earl Campbell: "I must answer the phone 
25 times a day, and it’s never for me. I 
came to Austin to work on my phys ed de¬ 
gree and I wind up being an answering 
service.” end 
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IF YOU WANT TO MAKE 
THE BIG GREEN TEAM 
YOU HAVE TO SIGN YOUR WORK. 



Before we rent you a car at National Car 
Rental, a member of the Big Green Team 
checks all ten points on our exclusive Mainte¬ 
nance Check-List. 

Then he signs it. 

The Maintenance Check- 
List is your assurance in 
writing that the car you rent 
is in top condition. And let's 
face it, when you rent a 


car, what's more important than the condition 
of that car? 

To reserve a GM car like an Olds Cutlass, 

see your travel consultant or 
call toll-free 800-328-4567. 
In Minnesota call 800-862- 
6064. In Canada call collect 
612-830-2345. 



THE BIG GREEN TEAM U 


We feature GM cars and otter 
S&H Green Stamp Cerliticales o 
rentals in all 50 U.S. states. 


© 1978, National Car Rental System. Inc. In Canada it's Tilden, In Europe. Africa and the Middle East it's Europcar. 
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When Gary Player won his third straight tournament, it 
was a triumph for strict dieting and firm purpose. Also 
a new putting stroke by BARRY McDERMOTT 


G ary Player has something fairly mi¬ 
raculous going for him. Last week 
the durable South African golfer, doting 
father and vitamin-powered fitness fanat¬ 
ic. did something no one has ever done 
before in Houston, Texas—or, taking 
into account all the ingredients, any¬ 
where else, either. He worked out with 
barbells, took a putting lesson from his 
wife, slept through The Late Show. 
watched his diet, hugged his children— 
and won his third straight golf tourna¬ 
ment. With his dramatic victory in the 
Houston Open at the Woodlands Coun¬ 
try Club, following hard on the heels of 
his previous triumphs in the Masters and 
the Tournament of Champions, the 42- 
year-old Player became only the third 
golfer in the last 15 years to capture three 
tour events in a row. 

This Ponce de Leon of tee and green 
has banked $130,000 in the last three 
weeks, making his wife Vivienne won¬ 
der if she should charge on the lesson 
tee. It was Vivienne who finally persuad¬ 
ed her obstinate husband to try a new 
putting stroke, and it has turned golden. 
Player made his share of monsters at 
Houston, including a 78-foot eagle putt 
Saturday so long that he allowed “it 
should have had a passport." But the big¬ 
gest came on the 17th hole on Sunday, 
when he nailed a 20-footer for a birdie 
that drove a stake into the heart of chal¬ 
lenger Andy Bean. 

After Player walked off the 18th green, 
his angelic 5-year-old daughter Amanda 
ran up to him and he swept her into his 
arms. On the pro tour Player has often 
been regarded as a curious individual, 
partial to odd fodder and copybook pre¬ 
cepts. In reality he is a splendid human 
being who has won 113 tournaments 
around the world, is the best-conditioned 
athlete in his sport, and is dedicated to 
golf, his family and his religion. And he 
is a nice man besides. 

Player won at Houston the way he did 


the previous three weeks, coming from 
behind and making the shots under pres¬ 
sure down the stretch. He did not have a 
bogey Sunday, nor did he in his first two 
Houston rounds. He made three birdies 
over the final 10 holes, erasing Bean's 
five-stroke lead in a round of 69 for a 72- 
hole total of 270, which is 18 under par 
and the lowest on the tour this season. 
Bean. 17 years younger, about four feet 
taller and strong enough to bite the cov¬ 
er off a golf ball, played in the group fol¬ 
lowing Player and could not match him 
the final few holes, finishing second at 
271 on a round of 73. 

The victory moved Player into a group 
with Johnny Miller (1974) and Hubert 
Green (1976) as the three three-in-a- 
row golfers of recent times. Player’s 
string is the only one that includes a 
major championship. 

Thus the South African brilliantly con¬ 
tinued a crusade that started more than 
two decades ago when he began battling 
the evils of high cholesterol and the duck 
hook on one front, and his somewhat pal¬ 
lid image on another. Player’s recent per¬ 
formances—six victories in his last nine 
appearances around the world—have 
caused a lot of people to take another 
look at him. Obviously his life-style. 
which is ascetic, plus the long shadow of 
Jack Nicklaus. have tended to obscure 
his accomplishments. But he has outlast¬ 
ed several generations of peers during his 
21 years on the circuit and, as far as any¬ 
one can tell, could run through a couple 
more before it is all over. His victories in¬ 
clude nine major titles, which puts him 
well ahead of Arnold Palmer’s seven and 
at least in the vicinity of Nicklaus’ 16. es¬ 
pecially since there are two U.S. Am¬ 
ateur's in Jack's total. Besides all of this. 
Player has not had a sniffle in 10 years. 

No one on the tour has the little South 
African's capacity for work. At 5' 8" and 
146 pounds, he is a paragon who single- 
mindedly strives to eliminate anything 
continued 
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Young Wayne kidded with not-so-young Arnie. 


that might interfere with attaining his ob¬ 
jectives. His discipline and tenacity are 
legend. At Houston he slept on the floor, 
as he has for several months, because of 
a potentially troublesome lower back. He 
shunned sugar, white flour, meat, coffee 
and ordinary tea, and his first meal of 
the day was literally meal, which he car¬ 
ries with him everywhere, washed down 
with a special herbal tea. He was in bed— 
or on the floor—at 10 p.m., faithfully did 
his multiple exercises and had “practice- 
range hands” from hitting so many golf 
balls. And above all he was happy, be¬ 
cause for the first time in six weeks he 
was reunited with his wife Vivienne and 
four of their six children. 

You could reasonably wonder what 
this man might have accomplished if he 
did not have to contend with jet lag. It is 
a 10,000-mile, 17-hour trip from his 
home in Johannesburg to New York, and 
this mind-addling journey accounts for 
a large part of the 5.5 million air miles 
he estimates he has logged during his ca¬ 
reer. He arrived at the Woodlands Coun¬ 
try Club Wednesday for the pro-am with 


the scream of jet engines still in his ears, 
having risen at 5:15 that morning in Or¬ 
lando, Fla. for the trip to Texas. After 
working out on the practice tee, he joined 
a pro-am group that included his 16-ycar- 
old son Wayne, who is a scratch’ player. 
He gave his partners playing suggestions, 
signed autographs, posed for pictures, 
held an impromptu driving contest with 
his son, conducted an interview, emitted 
a steady stream of compliments and shot 
a four-under-par 68 that netted him $340 
for a fifth-place tie. This had been his 
first look at the course. “I haven’t ex¬ 
actly given myself the best preparation,” 
said Player when asked if he thought he 
could win the tournament proper. At din¬ 
ner that night Amanda fell asleep at the 
table, exhausted from the trip. “She 
didn’t even make it to the salad,” said 
her mother. 

Player went out next day and shot a 
64 in the opening round, tying the course 
record, and added a 67 Friday for a 131 
that matched the lowest 36-hole total on 
the tour this year. On Saturday, how¬ 
ever, as tornado warnings circulated. 
Player ran into a hurricane in the form 
of Bean. He shot a 70 but Bean had a 
66. which gave him a three-stroke lead. 
That left Player exactly where he likes 
to be for the final round Sunday—slight¬ 
ly behind the leader—and soon it was 
all over for Bean. Not a bad windup to 
three weeks of work for the son of a min¬ 
er in the South African gold fields who 
turned professional at 17 and earned $60 
a month during his first three years. 

Player’s streak benefited greatly from 
a putting tip from his wife, who has 
been after him for years to discard his 
characteristic short, jerky stroke for 
something smoother. On the greens Play¬ 
er has never looked like a champion. In 
fact, 24-handicappers have offered to 
give him putting lessons. Player once 
overheard Hale Irwin exclaim, “I don’t 
know how that man has won over 100 
tournaments with that putting stroke.” 
He finally got the message from Vivienne, 
who he thinks could have been one of 
the 10 best women golfers in the world 
had she not gone the diaper route. After 
Player walked off the 18th green Thurs¬ 
day following his 64, Vivienne said to 
him, “I ought to kick you in the shins 
for being so stubborn.” It was the first 
time she had seen her husband’s new put¬ 
ting stroke. 

Player continues to improve even at 
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his age because he has not lost his en¬ 
thusiasm. And that may be partly because 
he takes off three months every year to 
work his 4,000-acre ranch in Cape Prov¬ 
ince. about 400 miles from Johannes¬ 
burg. The layout is called Rietfontein, 
which means “Where the reeds grow on 
the river.” There Player raises alfalfa and 
has 50 head of cattle and about 100 hors¬ 
es, including the sire of Welcome Boy, 
the South African Triple Crown winner, 
an animal Player believes is the best 
3-year-old in the world. 

In Houston, Player was unusually hap¬ 
py and relaxed because his family had 
joined him. Only his 17-year-old son 
Mark, an agricultural student, and his 
daughter Michelle, 15, who dislikes fly¬ 
ing, were home. In the gallery were Jen¬ 
nifer, 19; Theresa, 12; Amanda, 5; and 
Wayne, who had his 16th birthday last 
Saturday. Privately Player is excited 
about Wayne’s potential, even fantasiz¬ 
ing that the Player family could produce 
the first father-son Masters champions. 
Wayne is a long hitter, built like his fa¬ 
ther, although his swing is more upright, 
quite similar to Ben Crenshaw’s. “Imag¬ 
ine when he gets to be 18.” said Player 
as he watched one of Wayne’s blasts split 
the fairway. “He might be the longest 
driver in the world.” 

Earlier in the week, while Player met 
his wife and daughters in Orlando and 
conducted some business. Wayne played 
a round of golf with Lee Trevino. Albert 
Salinas, Trevino’s friend, told Player, 
“Lee thinks that with proper guidance 
Wayne could do anything.” 

“That’s right,” said Player, the proud 
father. “All he has to do is play in 
tournaments.” 

During the pro-am round, when 
Wayne bought a hot dog and smeared it 
with mustard. Player groused at him, 
“There you go, eating all that white 
flour.” 

“Yeah," said Wayne, “but it doesn’t 
make me dizzy like it does you.” 

The dizziness had concerned Player 
for about two weeks. At the Tournament 
of Champions he suffered a spell on Sat¬ 
urday but attributed it to some spoiled 
food. But when it bothered him again at 
Houston he wondered if it might be 
nerves and the strain of being near the 
lead so often. Finally on Friday he had a 
doctor wash the wax out of his ears, hop¬ 
ing it would cure the ailment. 

Nothing will cure his obsession with 
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exercise. In the gym he looks like any 20- 
year-old in terrific shape. His upper legs 
are thick and muscular, his forearms are 
like rope. Offer Player a set of weights 
and he’ll show up for your tournament. 
At Houston he was a frequent visitor to 
the Woodlands' Health Club, where ther¬ 
apist Don Schlossberg marveled at him. 
“I’ve never seen an athlete in better con¬ 
dition for his sport,” said Schlossberg. 
During a concentrated 45-minute work¬ 
out with golfers George Burns and Allen 
Miller looking on curiously. Player 
whipped through a series of leg exercis¬ 
es, his face red and perspiring, including 
300 lifts with a weighted shoe. His goal 
is to increase that to 1,000 in the next 
few years. He also worked on his fore¬ 
arms and swung a heavy lead golf club, 
first with two hands, then with one. for¬ 
ward and backward. Player can grasp the 
end of the club’s grip with two fingers 
and hold it outstretched. When Paul 
Meyer, a 205-pound weight lifter, mar¬ 
athoner and former football player who 
now manages the health club, tried it, 
the club fell to the floor. Player beamed. 

As a young man. Player was a gym¬ 
nast. The first $50 he ever made was won 
on a bet that he could walk on his hands 
around a snooker table. He still can walk 
25 yards on his hands and do 25 one- 
armed push-ups. He looks so healthy that 
men suck in their stomachs when he is 
in their presence. 

On the way to the press room during 
the tournament, an official complained 
that he was putting on weight. 

“I bet you eat meat,” said Player, 
who was drinking orange juice and eat¬ 
ing an orange. 

“Yep,” the man admitted, sounding 
contrite. 

“I bet you eat sugar.” 

“Yep.” (More contrite.) 

“I bet you eat white bread.” 

“Yep.” (Very contrite.) 

Then Player told the man about the 
joys of exercising and, as a final argu¬ 
ment. raised his leg and asked him to 
feel his rock-hard thigh. The official was 
impressed. 

The South African is so disciplined 
and so dedicated to his regimen that one 
can almost see the headlines if he slipped 
off the wagon: 

PLAYER EATS WHITE BREAD, SAYS HE IS 
SORRY. 

Player’s durability comes into clear 
perspective when you consider that his 


victory in the Masters made him only 
the fourth golfer in history to have won 
PGA tour events 20 or more years apart. 
The others are Sam Snead (29 years). 
Gene Littler (23 years) and Don January 
(20 years). And Player is the only one to 
have won a major championship in each 
of the last three decades. 

“And maybe in the ’80s, too," said 
son Wayne. 

“Not maybe,” corrected his father. 

“He always was a fighter and had the 
desire,” recalls former PGA champion 
Lionel Hebert, who was on the tour when 
Player arrived in 1957. “When he first 
came to this country he had a terrible 
hook. He didn’t know how to grip a club. 
But he’s a tiger. He’s worked harder than 
anybody. Money’s never spoiled him.” 

The hook has been his main flaw. In 
1973, struggling with the aftereffects of 
an operation to clear a clogged tube lead¬ 
ing to his kidney. Player was on the prac¬ 
tice tee following the final round of the 
U.S. Open at Oakmont. Johnny Miller, 
the winner, had long since departed the 
club, but Player, under overcast skies and 
in dwindling light, continued to pound 
balls. Now he says he has tamed the hook. 
“It took me 23 years to learn why I 
hooked the ball,” he says, “but I never 
worry about it anymore. There aren’t any 
giveaways in golf. And there is only one 
way to learn something; that is to prac¬ 
tice and work. I won all those tourna¬ 
ments swinging the club the wrong way. 
For hitting the ball, the last two years 
have been the best of my life. A lot of 
pros practice on the quiet and 
then say they don’t practice. That’s like 
a man bragging he doesn’t go to the of¬ 
fice. I’m proud to say that I’ve been a 
hard practices That’s what J’ve tried to 
teach my family. That they’ve got to be 
hard workers.” 

Player applies similiar aphorisms to his 
own life and career. A sampling: 

“You are what you eat.” 

“Part of life is accepting adversity.” 

“Don’t say can’t. There’s no such 
word.” 

“Everything you have on earth is 
loaned.” 

“If you’re healthy, you’re wealthy.” 

“If you want to be the best, you’ve 
got to work harder than the best.” 

“The healthier you are, the happier 
you are." 

Trite? Not to Gary Player. 

And he is a proud man. During the 


pro-am he hit a big drive, then turned to 
his caddie. Rabbit Dyer, and made a mus¬ 
cle with his right arm. “Feel that. Rab¬ 
bit,” he said, beaming. Later when he 
pounded another long one, he called out 
to Wayne, “Match that one, laddie," and 
chuckled when his son’s drive stopped a 
few yards short of his. 

One of the things he is proudest of is 
his record. Like Jack Nicklaus, he has 
never had a bad year. Nicklaus’ mon¬ 
umental achievements, however, have 
been made on the American tour, while 
Player has sometimes all but disappeared 
from the U.S. scene, as he did in the 
years 1966 through 1968 or the three 
years before this one when he failed to 
win a tour event. But he has continued 
to win in other countries, a fact not un¬ 
known to the caddies. “They always 
come to him when they need a loan,” 
says Dyer, Player’s regular bag toter 
since 1970. 

Dyer says he plans to stick with Play¬ 
er right on up into the ’80s and beyond. 
“He’s taught me one thing,” says Rab¬ 
bit. “Never say can’t.” end 



Touring Players grinned for a family portrait. 
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In Game One Walton was hobbling and once fell Three nights later he broke a bone in his left ankle. 

DOWN GOES BIG BILL, 
UP GO THE SONICS 


With Bill Walton hurting—and then out of it entirely—Portland fell dangerously 
behind in its NBA playoff battle against Seattle by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


E ven before the Portland Trail Blazers 
and the Seattle SuperSonics began 
their besl-of-seven quarterfinal scries to 
determine which team would survive to 
go on in the NBA playoffs, a lot of 
questions were bouncing around out 
there in Drizzleworld. 

For instance, was Portland’s Bill Wal¬ 
ton more crippled in a) his left foot b) his 
right foot or c) his monologues to the 
press? Was Seattle's Lenny Wilkenssome 
kind of a) miracle worker b) faith healer 
or c) just plain lucky? 

By the end of the week—after the 
teams had split the first two games in 
Portland and the upstart Sonics had 
whipped the Blue Cross Blazers back at 
home on Sunday afternoon—only one of 
the questions had been answered, but it 


was a terribly important one: all the kum- 
quat juice in the world could not save Bill 
Walton from reinjuring himself, having 
his left ankle wrapped in a cast and miss¬ 
ing the rest of the playoffs. 

When we last unfurled the umbrellas, 
the Sonics had become the biggest sur¬ 
prise in the NBA after Wilkens took over 
as coach and the team magically pro¬ 
duced 42 victories in 60 regular-season 
games. With Seattle's tri-pronged back- 
court of Gus Williams, Dennis Johnson 
and Fred Brown outscoring opposing 
guards by a whopping 154 points to 89. 
the team had dispatched the Los Angeles 
Lakers in the first round of the playoffs 
and seemed on the verge of one of those 
sprees of emotion and confidence that 
unpredictably seem to energize some for- 
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tunate NBA contender at this time every 
year; e.g., Phoenix in 1976. Portland 
in 1977. 

Still, the Sonics had only limited play¬ 
off experience, and there was some doubt 
whether the team had poise enough to 
hold up inside the noisy jaws of Blazer- 
mania. This was of grave concern, espe¬ 
cially since on their last trip to Oregon, 
the Sonics had lost by blowing a 16-point 
lead. “The crowd intimidated us.” Wil¬ 
kens admitted. 

As the series began, most of what 
passed as a league-record ticket-buying 
throng of 25.995 (the usual 12.666 sell¬ 
out in Memorial Coliseum plus 13.329 
more at five closed-circuit TV sites across 
the state) wondered how the injured and 
infirm world champions would respond 
after a nine-day layoff. 

Forward Bob Gross was still on 
crutches with a broken ankle, but Lucas. 
Lloyd Neal and Larry Steele all had re¬ 
covered enough to play, while Walton 
would be starting at center for the first 
time in 49 days. The tall redhead began 
the evening by unloading juice crates 
from his pickup truck in the Cohseum 
parking lot. After a tumultuous welcome 
from his disciples, Walton unloaded on 
the Sonics. hitting his first five shots and 
snatching eight rebounds as the Blazers 
look a 53-46 halftime lead. For a while 
all seemed peachy in fruit and vegetable 
land. But it wasn’t. 

What was really happening was that 
Walton was grabbing the ball at the de¬ 
fensive end, firing out to begin the fear¬ 
some Blazer fast break, then hobbling up- 
court, where his teammates were hanging 
around twiddling thumbs and waiting 
for him to arrive before starting their 
quick-cutting patterns. When Walton 
finally got there, the Sonics had beaten 
the Blazers to their spots, clogged the 
passing lanes and disrupted Portland's 
entire offensive program. 

This led to interceptions, tipped 
balls and breakaways, one of which the 
fleet Williams converted as Walton—at 
midcourt—attempted to lope after him. 
then just stopped and shook his head 
in disgust. 

Seattle Center Marvin Webster and 
the lanky rookie Forward Jack Sikma ob¬ 
viously had been wailing to see just how 
mobile Walton was; by halftime they had 
found out. "He was nowhere near 100%, 
'bout 70 I'd say.” said Webster. "Me and 
Jack were going to take it to him.” 

The twin towers of the Seattle front 
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line, who had combined for only 13 
points and six rebounds in the first half, 
thoroughly wasted Walton and Lucas in 
the second, ganging up for 29 points and 
14 rebounds. Webster was to finish with 
24 points while Sikma embarrassed Lu¬ 
cas 18 points to eight. 

When Walton was replaced by Tom 
Owens late in the third quarter. Portland 
led by three points. By the time Walton 
returned, the champions were behind by 
eight, and immediately Webster blocked 
two consecutive Walton hooks, spread¬ 
ing chalk dust through his counterpart's 
red hair. Meanwhile Lionel Hollins and 
Lucas had 20 misses in 27 tries—and 
Seattle had an easier-than-it-sounds 
104-95 victory. 

In addition to their physical woes, the 
Blazers appeared to be confused, a con¬ 
dition not improved by Coach Jack Ram¬ 
say's grim though inaccurate dig at the 
Sonics. "A lot of teams would have beat¬ 
en us in the first game,” said Ramsay. 
“Maybe every team." It was Portland’s 
first home playoff loss ever—the team 
won 10 straight there last year. The Blaz¬ 
ers’ subsequent two days of practice were 
equally flat. 

Walton did not run at all as he rested 
up for Game Two by polishing his blue 
Falcon racing bike in the locker room and 
avoiding the media. "I'm fine,” the Port¬ 
land star would reply to all queries, Or 
“Ask the coach.” Or “Got to go now." 
Or “You want some juice?” 

For his part, Wilkens—a quiet chap 
with a disconcertingly beatific counte¬ 
nance—was in a unique position. He had 
coached the Blazers during Walton’s first 
two years, when the big man was chron¬ 
ically injured, and he had drafted both 
Gross and Hollins before being fired. 
“I’m not a vindictive person.” Wilkens 
said before the second game. “I rooted 
for the Blazers last year.” 

At one point last Friday night, it 
seemed that time had about expired for 
the Blazers this year. Williams scored 21 
points over and around Johnny Davis, 
and Seattle took a 49-40 lead at intermis¬ 
sion. Walton again had started strongly, 
scoring four quick baskets, but with 
about 4'/j minutes to go in the first half 
he went up to block a Sikma jump shot 
and came down all twisted and wrong. 
For the next few minutes he couldn’t 
even wobble anymore. “Get the butazo- 
lidin.” somebody said as Walton dragged 
himself off the court for what proved to 
be the final time in 1978. 


But the Blazers are strong-willed, 
prideful and admirably courageous. Da¬ 
vis redeemed himself with 13 third-quar¬ 
ter points; replacing Walton, the fired-up 
Owens beat Webster time and again to 
the glass; and Lucas, displaying some sav¬ 
age, overplaying defense, which must 
have made Sikma wish he was back on 
the farm at Illinois Wesleyan, turned the 
tables on the rookie, 19-8 in points, 14-9 
in rebounds. 

Even so, the Sonics had a four-point 
lead. 91-87, with 3:25 remaining and 
should have been able to hold on to win. 
But Hollins and Lucas hit key jumpers 
down the stretch and Portland survived 
96-93. 

Even before hearing Saturday after¬ 
noon’s terrible news—Walton had frac¬ 
tured a bone in his left ankle—Lucas said, 
“We wish Bill could play, but the game 
goes on. Webster is playing the best of 
his life, but can he stay psyched against 
Tom Owens? We can beat these guys 
without Bill.” 

That did not seem likely. Not after 
Webster cleaned off all the backboards; 


after John Johnson broke out of his se¬ 
ries-long shooting slump (three for 17) 
and began pumping in his funny line- 
drive shots; after the Sonics out-rebound¬ 
ed the Blazers by an astounding 71-40 to 
run away and win Game Three, 99-84. 

It didn’t even matter that Seattle shot 
only 34%. With Walton away, the Son¬ 
ics could fly—all over the rims. Webster 
collected 23 rebounds and Paul Silas re¬ 
placed Sikma to add 13 more, in addition 
to getting off a few grizzly-bear hook 
shots. Johnson and Brown took care of 
the scoring, JJ lining in nine baskets in 
the second half while the normally 
Downtown Brown roved up and cross- 
town as well for 18 points of his own. 

Wilkens was asked if this or any other 
subsequent Seattle victory would be di¬ 
minished by the absence of Walton. 

“Hey, Portland plays too well without 
him to feel like that," he said. “The thing 
is to get there and to win. Five years from 
now nobody’s going to remember who 
played or who didn’t. Just who won.” 

But, hey, Lenny, what about five weeks 
from now? end 



Webster put an armtock on Lucas in Came Two In Game Three his 23 rebounds locked up the boards. 


KEEPING SUPER SABRE UNDER RAPS 

Buffalo s Gilbert Perreault is used to being rocked and rolled, but his Stanley Cup encounters with Philadelphia turned up new 
obstacles and intensified his rivalry with Rick MacLeish, whose assignment was to coo! him by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


T he word is out on Gilbert Perreault. 

He is a marked man. Every time the 
Buffalo Sabres' center ventures onto the 
ice. they’re out there waiting. To keep 
the explosive Perreault contained, rival 
centers do awful things: they bump him. 
they beat a tattoo on his body with their 
sticks and they chase him everywhere but 
into the Sabre locker room. By means 
of these dogged attentions, opponents 
sometimes prevent Perreault from scor¬ 
ing. Now and then they even sneak in a 
goal themselves. The only thing that no¬ 
body realistically expects is that Perreault 
can be outskated on the open ice. 

One of the few who tries is Philadel¬ 
phia Flyer Center Rick MacLeish. the 
man detailed to watch Perreault when 
the Sabres and Flyers met last week in 
the Stanley Cup quarterfinals. MacLeish 
is a speed merchant, too, and the chal¬ 
lenge he issued as the best-of-seven se¬ 
ries opened was clear enough. “I’m going 
to play my game, and Perreault will play 
his,” MacLeish said. “I feel I can skate 
with him." MacLeish then skated with 
Perreault so well that their duel became 
the focal point of the series. And in the 
process MacLeish became a marked man 
every lime he went onto the ice. 

The rivalry between Perreault and 
MacLeish goes back to 1970. when both 
players broke into the NHL. That was 
the year the Sabres were born, and the ex¬ 
pansion club promptly made Perreault its 
first overall pick in the draft. The Sabres 
added other strong skaters: Rene Robert 
and Rick Martin joined Perreault to form 
the now-celebrated French Connection 
line. With speed as their trademark, the 
Sabres became a solid club, but it was 
only this season, thanks to the inspired 
play of rookie Don Edwards, that they 
finally solved their chronic goallending 
problem. That raised hopes that they 
might challenge for the Stanley Cup, a 
notion that persisted, even though the 
team finished runner-up to Boston in the 
Adams Division and then played hot and 
cold while beating the New York Rang¬ 
ers in a Stanley Cup preliminary series. 

If the Sabres really expected to go 
much further in the playoffs, they ob¬ 
viously needed big things from Perreault, 


their leading scorer (41 goals) and play- 
maker. Nobody realized this better than 
Perreault himself. He is remarkably shy 
for a star of eight years’ standing, but he 
is scarcely lacking in confidence. ‘‘The 
team counts on me to control the puck 
and make the big play." he says, “and 
that’s what I do best." 

What MacLeish does best, meanwhile, 
is thrive under playoff pressure. He went 
fourth overall in the ’70 draft, and the 
team that picked him. the Boston Bru¬ 
ins, traded him the next year to Phil¬ 
adelphia. where he has been overshad¬ 
owed by do-everything Center Bobby 
Clarke. MacLeish deserves better. Phil¬ 
adelphia is a hitting rather than a 
skating club, and from the very start 
MacLeish was one of the few Flyers who 
could actually fly. He scored 50 goals in 
1972-73 and excelled as the Flyers won 
the Stanley Cup the next two seasons. 
Establishing himself as a clutch player, 
he was the leading scorer in the playoffs 
both years. 

This season, while the Flyers were be¬ 
ing supplanted by the New York Island¬ 
ers as champions of the Patrick Division, 
MacLeish slumped to a modest 31 goals. 
Blocking a shot last month against the 
Los Angeles Kings, he was slashed across 
the throat by one of Marcel Dionne’s 
skates, a wound that required 80 stitch¬ 
es. After missing just four regular-sea¬ 
son games, MacLeish came back full tilt 
as the Flyers whipped the Colorado 
Rockies in a preliminary series. He dis¬ 
missed his injury with grisly humor. “I 
took a puff on a cigarette,” he said, “and 
smoke came out my neck.” 

The decision to pit MacLeish against 
Perreault was made by Flyer Coach Fred 
Shero, a master at the critical business 
of matching lines. The home-team coach 
is always allowed to make the last line 
change, and since the first two games 
were in the Spectrum, Shero was calling 
the shots. Just as important as his de¬ 
cision to use MacLeish against Perreault 
was his thinking about how to use him. 
“Shadowing a player like Perreault used 
to be the thing to do, but I’d like to get 
away from it,” Shero said. “If you shad¬ 
ow, it disrupts your own pattern.” 


Instead of having his Flyers shadow 
Perreault, Shero decreed that they would 
put “obstacles in his course” to prevent 
him from building up speed. First, the 
Flyers would forecheck to keep Perreault 
bottled up in his own end. Then, if he 
did get up ice. MacLeish would get in 
front of him and harass him a little. If Per- 
raull got past MacLeish, well, other Fly¬ 
ers would bother him. 

In the first game the Flyers followed 
the boss’ plan perfectly. Clarke, Bill Bar¬ 
ber and a lot of other Flyers swarmed on 
Buffalo’s defensemen, repeatedly forcing 
them to surrender the puck. When the 
Sabres penetrated the Flyer zone, they 
seldom came up with rebounds. Kept off 
balance by MacLeish and company, Per¬ 
reault did manage one nice breakaway, 
racing to the Philadelphia net for what 
looked like a sure goal. But Goalie Ber- 
nie Parent lunged and smothered the shot 
with his glove hand. 

For his part, MacLeish had no trou¬ 
ble eluding Perreault. Circling at mid¬ 
ice like an airliner in a holding pattern, 
he swooped in at opportune moments for 
pinpoint landings on the Sabre net. He 
scored twice against Edwards and the 
Flyers won easily, 4-1. 

MacLeish fared better still in the sec¬ 
ond game, getting a goal and two assists 
in a 3-2 Flyer victory. The goal came 
startlingly when MacLeish. facing off 
against Perreault to the right of Edwards, 
decided to try to score on the draw, a 
stratagem he later called a “one-in-a- 
million shot." The puck was dropped, 
MacLeish caught it perfectly and fired a 
wrist shot past Edwards. Perreault was 
stunned. “When the puck went in. I 
think, 'Oh, no!’ ” he said. “ 'Not a goal 
like that.' ” 

MacLeish was plainly outplaying the 
Buffalo star, a fact that left the Sabres’ 
rookie coach, Marcel Pronovost, fretting. 
Pronovost, once a star defenseman with 
the Detroit Red Wings, concedes noth¬ 
ing to Shero when it comes to making 
moves. In what everybody assumed was 
a frantic effort to maneuver his player 
away from MacLeish. Pronovost kept 
pulling Perreault in and out of the game 
for the briefest of shifts. But Shero did 
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nol budge. In wenl Perreault, and Mac- 
Leish followed. Out came Perreault, and 
MacLeish followed. And so it went. 

Back in Buffalo for the third and 
fourth games. Pronovost came in for 
some second-guessing by the local press. 
Mainly because of the short shifts, Per¬ 
reault had been on the ice a total of 
just 17 minutes in each of the games in 
Philadelphia, compared with a normal 
20-plus minutes. But Pronovost insisted 
he meant not so much to get Perreault 
away from MacLeish as to psych up his 
struggling player. “Gilbert lives on 
pride," explained Pronovost. “By putting 
him in for short shifts, perhaps certain 
things go through his mind. Like. Hey. 


does the coach think that maybe I can't 
handle MacLeish?’ ” 

Perreault finally got going in the third 
game. Pronovost was now making the last 
line changes, and it was with relief that he 
sent Perreault out. mostly against Clarke 
and Orest Kindrachuk, never mind that 
both are more tenacious checkers than 
MacLeish. The Sabres skated better be¬ 
fore the home crowd, and Perreault was 
almost his old self again, head bobbing 
and mouth working a wad of gum as he 
dashed here and darted there. He got in 
nearly 21 minutes of ice time and early in 
the third period deflected a shot by 
teammate Jocelyn Guevremont past Par¬ 
ent to break a I-l tie and send the Sabres 


on to a 4-1 win. The Flyer goal? By Rick 
MacLeish. of course. 

Pronovost actually matched Perreault 
against MacLeish for several shifts in the 
fourth game Sunday, but the Sabre star 
seemed dispirited, no matter whom he 
faced. MacLeish, still going strong, 
scored his fifth goal of the series as the 
Flyers won 4-2 to pull ahead three games 
to one. 

As the teams returned to Philadelphia 
for Tuesday’s fifth game. Perreault con¬ 
ceded gloomily. "Pm going to have to 
do a better job of watching MacLeish." 
Indeed, that seemed to be his only so¬ 
lution to a situation that had become 
rather one-sided. end 



Circling warily while waiting to pounce, MacLeish (left) not only helped contain Perreault but scored live goals for Philadelphia in the first four games 



THESE 
ARE THE 
BOSTON 
MANGLERS 


The Red Sox have been crushing the 
ball again, and Jim Rice and Butch 
Hobson have been the main marauders 

by PETER GAMMONS 


A s Cleveland Pitcher Rick Wise made 
the cross-field walk from the visi¬ 
tors’ dugout to the right-field bullpen in 
Fenway Park last Saturday, he looked 
about him. To his left he saw the green 
monster of a wall that seems to rise just 
behind shortstop. Up ahead were the 
bleachers, into which Wise had seen Jim 
Rice of the Sox deposit 14 baseballs in 
20 batting practice swings the night be¬ 
fore. “Then 1 started thinking how many 
times I’d seen him do that," says Wise. 
As he worriedly trudged on. Wise 
glanced up at the left-center-field score- 
board where the Boston lineup, which 
he would face as soon as he completed 
his warm-up throws in the bullpen, was 
posted. At the bottom of the list, in the 
spot that used to be reserved for pitch¬ 
ers, he saw the name of Butch Hobson, 
who last season had 30 homers and 112 
RBls. “It’s bad enough to see a lineup 
that’s so strong Butch hits ninth,” says 
Wise, who was traded away from the Red 
Sox a month ago. “but it’s another thing 
to have to pitch to it. I kept thinking, 
‘What was the line on the Christians 
against the lions?’ ’’ 

That afternoon Wise kept the lions at 
bay, beating his old teammates 13-4 and 
thereby ending all discussion of whether 
the Red Sox might go 81-0 in their pri¬ 
vate artillery range. They had won their 
first seven games in Fenway, getting 93 


Hobson leads the league in RBls, despite elbow chips that he must rearrange before he goes to bat. 


hits and 60 runs in the process, and two 
weeks into the season they were batting 
.315 as a team, averaging seven runs a 
game and hitting homers at a pace that 
would equal last year’s club record of 213. 
And they had done all this in April, when 
the gusts blow in from Mount Washing¬ 
ton toward home plate. Come June, the 
month when last season’s barrage really 
got under way, the Fenway winds blow 
straight out. “If people think this is some¬ 
thing,” says slugger George Scott, “wait 
until the home-run days. This place is 
going to look like Vietnam.” 


What made Wise’s victory remark¬ 
able—and possible—was the fact that he 
was able to hold Rice and Hobson to 
one hit and one RBI between them. The 
two had combined for seven homers and 
24 RBls and accounted for 32 Sox runs 
in the previous seven games of the home 
stand. In a lineup that includes the likes 
of Carl Yastrzemski, Carlton Fisk, Fred 
Lynn and Scott, Rice and Hobson 
have become the muscle on top of the 
muscle. 

When the Red Sox arrived in Boston 
for their home opener on April 14, there 
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seemed to be someone on every street 
corner asking, “What’s the maatah with 
the Sawx?” After a winter’s buildup, they 
had begun the season by losing three of 
five on the road, and fans were already 
demanding Manager Don Zimmer’s ve-‘ 
lour scalp. The future seemed clouded be¬ 
cause of ailments afflicting Rice and Hob¬ 
son* During spring training Rice had 
flown to Boston to have his eyes checked, 
found that they had “seriously deterio¬ 
rated” in two years and had been fitted 
for contact lenses. The bone chips in 
Hobson’s right elbow, which had appar¬ 


ently stabilized in late 1977, had started 
growing again and were now the size of 
thumbnails. The third baseman missed 
several spring-training games and began 
the season bandaged, hitting .156 with¬ 
out an RBI through those five away 
games. Finally, on a cold day in Cleve¬ 
land, the elbow had locked up on him 
while he was walking down the street. 

But Boston's dismay disappeared in 
the Fenway opener against Texas. With 
the Red Sox trailing 4-2 in the eighth in¬ 
ning, Hobson led off with a homer; soon 
thereafter Rice tied the score with a sin¬ 


gle. In the 10th, Hobson got his third hit 
of the day, and Rice singled him home— 
if you can call a rifle shot off the right- 
center-field bullpen wall a single—and 
the Red Sox won 5-4. The next day Rice 
had a two-run homer, a double and a sin¬ 
gle, and Hobson a three-run homer, a 
double and a single. And on it went. In 
a seven-run first inning against Milwau¬ 
kee on April 17, Rice tripled in two runs, 
and Hobson doubled in two more. Be¬ 
hind 6-2 in the next day’s game, Boston 
came back to win when Hobson tripled 
in two runs in the seventh inning and 
began the decisive ninth-inning rally with 
a single. Hobson’s three-run homer broke 
a 1-1 tie in the next game, which the 
Sox won 10-4. To finish the streak. Rice 
first homered and later singled ahead of 
Carlton Fisk’s game-winning home run 
in a 9-7 win over Cleveland. 

And no sooner had Wise gotten the 
best of Rice, Hobson and the rest of the 
Red Sox, than the Boston boomers ex¬ 
ploded again. In a doubleheader against 
the Indians on Sunday, in which the 
Sox won the opener 6-3 and lost the 
nightcap 10-7, Hobson hit a two-run shot 
in the first game and a three-run blast in 
the second. That raised his season’s total 
to 21 runs batted in. good enough to lead 
the American League, and his batting 
average to .338. Rice homered with no 
one on in the second game to run his to¬ 
tals to five home runs. 14 RBIs and a 
.316 average. 

If Rice is the strongest man in the 
American League, as his teammates in¬ 
sist, that does not mean Hobson is with¬ 
out a distinctive billing of his own. Bos¬ 
ton fans now describe him as the Sox’ 
best ninth-place hitter since Babe Ruth. 
“I’d bat 10th if they wanted me to,” 
says Hobson. Typical. The problem for 
the newsmen who cover the Red Sox is 
that these two gentlemen just do not 
have enough Bill Lee or Reggie Jackson 
in them. 

Both are from the South: Jim Ed Rice 
is from Anderson, S.C.; Clell Laverne 
Hobson and his pickup truck are from 
Bessemer, Ala. Both are quiet. Both 
spend hours in the batting cage and prac¬ 
ticing in the field, though Rice for the 
continued 
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time being is primarily a designated hit¬ 
ter. Both are strikingly handsome: team¬ 
mates used to call Rice “Mandingo," 
while Hobson is Paul Newman with a 
Reggie Jackson body. Both are tough— 
“gamers” in baseball argot. “We’re paid 
to play,” says Rice, who makes 125,000 
honest dollars. Says Zimmer, “Neither 
of them ever has a complaint or an ex¬ 
cuse.” But while Hobson’s background 
is one of tradition—he was a quarter¬ 
back under Bear Bryant, and his father 
was MVP on Bama's 1953 Orange Bowl 
winners—Rice created his own tradition. 
The city of Anderson altered its school 
integration plan just to get him into pre¬ 
viously all-while Hannah High. 

From the day he arrived in Boston in 
1974, it was obvious that Rice, who was 
then only 21, had a chance to be that 
rare hitter who can combine brute force 
and finesse at the plate. And he has lived 
up to those expectations, batting .303 
with 87 home runs in his three full ma¬ 
jor league seasons. It is no wonder Rice’s 
eye problems were a considerable source 
of concern. He now wears contacts four 
hours a day, including during games. 
“They’re supposed to stabilize my 
eyesight,” he says. “Thus far I’ve had a 
little irritation, but no big trouble. I can't 
worry about them. I’ve got pitchers to 
worry about." 

“If he can hit .320 with 39 homers 
without the lenses, as he did last season, 
maybe he’ll hit .340 with them,” says 
Zimmer, greedily. But Rice’s condition 
continues to be a matter of concern to 
the Red Sox; only if his nearsightedness 
can be compensated for will he be able 
to continue his quest to become the 
game’s best hitter. He’s not far from that 
goal now. Asked what player he would 
take if all American Leaguers were made 
free agents, Milwaukee General Manager 
Harry Dalton said “Rice” without a hes¬ 
itation. “I can’t imagine another an¬ 
swer,” said Dalton. 

The asset that leaves general managers 
drooling over Rice is his strength. Sox 
telecaster Ken Harrelson likes to tell Jim 
Rice golf stories, particularly one in 
which Rice hits two drives of more than 
400 yards in the same round. Dr. Cary 
Middlecoff and Hubert Green would not 
believe that yarn until they saw Rice 

■As the wind shifts from in to out, Fenway s fans 
can expect to snag even more bleacher reachers. 


whale one off the back tee. Now they 
say Amen. Standing alongside the bat¬ 
ting cage, you can actually hear Rice’s 
bat whistle through the air as he takes 
his shortstride, shortstroke cut. During a 
game in 1975, Rice checked a hard swing 
so abruptly that the bat snapped in half, 
the top half almost decapitating Zimmer 
in the third-base coach’s box. "In my 30 
years I've not only never seen anything 
like that,” says Zimmer, “I’ve never 
heard of it, either.” Rice has had tape- 
measure homers in every park in the 
league. Just before the late Boston own¬ 
er Tom Yawkey died, in 1976, Rice hit a 
ball over the center-field wall and out of 
Fenway. Yawkey claimed it was the long¬ 
est shot he had seen in seven decades of 
watching games in Boston. 

The 10th inning game-winning “sin¬ 
gle” in this season’s home opener was an¬ 
other example of Rice’s strength. Rang¬ 
er Pitcher Len Barker, whose fastball has 
been clocked at 98 mph, tucked a heater 
under Rice’s chin. “I just tried to make 
contact and fight it off,” says Rice. The 
ball hit the wall 380 feet away. "Anyone 
else would have been left with a broken 
bat and arthritic hands,” says Harrelson, 

Rice’s 87 career homers include a 
league-leading 39 in 1977, but the long 
hours he spends underneath the bleach¬ 
ers batting against the pitching machine 
have made him a lot more than a slug¬ 
ger. His 382 total bases in ’77 were the 
most in the league since 1940. Last year 
he became the first American League 
player since Mickey Mantle in 1955 to 
reach 20-10-30 figures in doubles, tri¬ 
ples and homers. He had 29 doubles and 
15 triples—despite the fact that no one 
is supposed to hit three-baggers in Fen¬ 
way—to go with his home runs. He was 
first or second in every clutch-hitting sta¬ 
tistic the Red Sox devise for use in con¬ 
tract negotiations. “I know I still have a 
lot to learn about hitting,” he says, “but 
I’m really a hacker. If 1 see a pitch I like, 
I’m not going to wait. People say, ‘Don’t 
swing at the first pitch so much,’ but 
that’s the way J am. I’ll get better, but I 
won’t change.” 

His big improvement this year may 
well be his fast start. In each of his pre¬ 
vious major league seasons Rice has got¬ 
ten off slowly. Last June he was hitting 
in the low .260s, but then went 31 for 57 
in 14 games and was on his way. “I can’t 
remember starting like this on any level 
of competition,” Rice says. “Why this 

continued 
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year? I don't know. Sometimes I think 
slow starts can be caused by wearing 
yourself out before the season begins. 
This spring I tried to go at my own pace." 
After an exhibition season that included 
more eye examinations than hits. Rice 
broke out in the final preseason game 
against the University of Florida. He tat¬ 
tooed the college boys for two homers 
and eight RBIs in three at-bats and said. 
“I’m ready." 

While Rice's hallmark is his strength. 
Hobson’s is his toughness. His right el¬ 
bow is in such bad shape that he has to 
have it elaborately wrapped before ev¬ 
ery game. Only the heat retained by the 
bandage keeps the elbow from locking. 
Between innings, he often must use his 
left thumb to press down on the elbow 
and rearrange the chips so he will be able 
to hit and throw. “It hurts a lot," he says 
in his Alabama drawl, “but it takes a lot 
more than pain to get me out of the line¬ 
up." Hobson says he regards every game 
as if it is “Alabama against Auburn.” and 
by diving for ground balls, sliding head¬ 
long into bases and crashing into catch¬ 
ers. he shows he means what he says. 

Though he is only 26. because of his 
determination and attitude Hobson is the 
most respected member of the Red Sox. 
When he first came to Boston, there were 
doubts about his fielding. In one season 
he made himself into a third baseman of 
a rank just below the Yankees' Gold- 
Glover, Graig Nettles. “He wears out us 
coaches.” says Johnny Pesky, one of the 
men Hobson calls on to hit practice 
grounders by the gross. In a stretch of 
four games this season, Hobson made half 
a dozen brilliant plays. And though he 
strikes out a lot—162 times in ’77—only 
Rice and Fisk can equal his clutch-hit¬ 
ting performances on the Sox. Last sea¬ 
son 14 of Hobson's homers came after 
the seventh inning. With 16 RBIs in the 
first 13 games this year. Hobson appears 
to be headed for another I00-RB1 sea¬ 
son—if he can avoid having to undergo 
elbow surgery. 

And he may not stop at a mere 100. 
As if pitchers who get trapped within the 
walls of Fenway Park don’t have enough 
to think about, they now must ponder 
the possibility of a ninth-place hitter 
leading the league in runs batted in. In 
no other place will they yearn more for 
the good old ante-DH days, when the 
last spot in the order was filled by some¬ 
one like Dean (.026) Chance. end 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICH CLARKSON 



by A. M. F. PACER III 
as told to JOE MARSHALL 


The overlooked holder of the indoor and outdoor pole vaulting records is 
doing a slow burn because humans like Mike Tully are getting all the acclaim 


S o you’re writing an article on Mike 
Tully, the UCLA senior who set the 
world indoor pole vault record of 
18' 5‘/«" at this year’s NCAA champi¬ 
onships. Well, you’ve come to the right 
place. I know Tully better than anyone. 
But before we go any further. I’d like to 
set something straight. That world rec¬ 
ord belongs to me, not Tully. Because 
I’m the pole that Mike used that after¬ 
noon in Detroit. I consider that record 
mine. Frankly, if you had any brains, 
you’d be writing an article on me, not 
on Tully. 

I know what you’re thinking—that it’s 
the vaulter, not the pole, that makes the 
difference in my event. Well, if that’s 
true, how do you explain the fact that I 
also hold the outdoor pole vault world 
record? That’s right. I was the one who 
carried Dave Roberts over the bar at 
l8'8‘/i" during the 1976 Olympic Tri¬ 
als. I belonged to Earl Bell then. Earl 
and Dave were going for the world rec¬ 
ord at the Trials when Dave’s pole 
snapped. So Earl loaned me to him, and 
on the second jump we set the record. 

1 can tell you with all due modesty 
that 1 am the greatest pole in history. In 
fact. Tully’s accomplishments are a tes¬ 
tament to my value, not to his vaulting 
prowess. When Earl gave me to Mike last 
year, Mike had cleared 18' 214" for the 
first time only a few weeks before and 
had just finished second at the NCAA 
Outdoor Championships. The first time 
Mike used me was a week later. June 11, 
at the AAU Championships in Los An¬ 
geles. He won there with a jump of 18' 2". 
Since then he’s cleared 18'4'' in four 
meets, which makes him one of the 
world's most consistent vaulters. Late last 
summer we teamed up to win the World 
Cup in Dtlsseldorf on a vault of 18' 4/". 

This year Mike and I set an indoor rec¬ 
ord of 18' 4” at the opening meet of the 
season, the Muhammad Ali Games in 
Long Beach, Calif., and then broke that 
record at the NCAAs, the last meet of 


the indoor season. Nice symmetry to that, 
you have to admit. In between, Mike set 
a sort of unofficial world record for the 
highest opening height when he passed 
at a meet in Toronto until the bar was at 
18'. Naturally, he made it. That’s the kind 
of confidence Mike has in me. 

You’d think with performances like 
mine Mike would at least give me a nick¬ 
name. But no. I think he’s trying to keep 
all the glory for himself, because he keeps 
calling me by my uncatchy flex desig¬ 
nation, 5.75. That means that if I’m 
stretched out horizontally and 50 pounds 
are hung at my middle. I’ll sag 5.75 inch¬ 
es. Thai’s stiff when you consider that 
I’m about 16'6" long, weigh less than 
six pounds and am hollow. In fact. I’m 
so stiff that you’ve got to be real fast and 
strong to use me effectively. You’ve got 
to be world class. 

Officially, I’m an AMF Voit Pacer III 
500/88. Thai’s just one of 52 different 
models that Voit makes. The 500 refers 
to my length in centimeters, and the 88 
means I can support 88 kilos (194 
pounds). My frame, which is 70% glass 
and 30% resin, is clothed in white plas¬ 
tic tape with red and blue trim. Mike 
has further adorned me with about 15 
inches of white ankle-wrapping tape 
where he holds onto me. Being just two 
years old. 1 don’t have any distinguishing 
scars or marks. And I intend to keep it 
that way. We poles will last forever if 
handled with care, but one good scrape 
or scratch and we break easily. And a 
vaulter who weighs more than 194 
pounds could break me. On a red band 
at my very lop is a warning similar to 
the one the Surgeon General requires on 
packs of cigarettes. Mine reads: “The 
weight specified on this pole is a max¬ 
imum which should not be exceeded." 

Despite my record, I never get any rec¬ 
ognition, not even from my friends. For 


instance, Earl Bell, my first owner, says 
the key to Mike’s success is his plant. It 
doesn’t occur to Earl that the key is 
Mike's pole—then again, maybe Earl is 
sore because I never gave him a world 
record. I will admit that the plant is cru¬ 
cial. It is made up of three separate parts. 
At the same instant that the vaulter’s foot 
hits the runway on the final stride of his 
approach, he has to get his right hand, 
which is the one higher up on the pole, 
straight up in the air and the bottom of 
his pole smack into the back of the box. 
If these three actions aren’t perfectly syn¬ 
chronized, even I can’t help a vaulter. I 
guess Earl has a point, because I have to 
admit that lately Mike’s been doing a 
much better job coordinating these three 
elements than any other vaulter. 

But those three things all take place 
on the ground. After that it’s all me. Look 
at Mike’s record vault. All he did was 
sprint 125 feet down a runway and plant 
me in the box. I had to do the rest. First, 
because 1 had 6'3", and 190 pounds 
worth of Tully hanging on one end of 
me, while my other end was jammed sol¬ 
idly into the box, I bent a full 90 de¬ 
grees. A fraction of a second later, I 
straightened up right in front of the bar. 
At that point all Tully had to do was let 
go and drop over the bar onto a nice fat 
cushion. 

Don’t get me wrong. Mike is a great 
guy. Everyone will tell you that. You 
can’t help but like him. He’s polite, qui¬ 
et, modest, the all-American boy. The 
girls in his high school class voted him 
Mr. Muscle. But he’s like all other vault¬ 
ers—he never thinks of his pole as any¬ 
thing but a necessary evil. It’s a measure 
of the disrespect vaulters have for their 
continued 

There 's Mike hanging on while / do the work, but 
/ like the picture because my name shows lor once . 
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MIKEY AND ME continued 

poles that Earl would loan me to Dave 
and then, even after I’d set a world rec¬ 
ord, give me to Mike. 

I sometimes wonder where Mike 
thinks he’d be without poles. When he 
was in high school, he flew all the way 
from his home in Long Beach to com¬ 
pete in the U.S. Junior Championships 
in Gainesville, Fla. Only the plane ran 
over his poles or something, because 
when they came out to the baggage claim 
area they were flat as pancakes. That was 
it for the U.S. Juniors. 

It seems like the only time vaulters 
ever talk about their poles is when they 
complain about what a hassle we are. I’ll 
admit thai lugging a bundle of fiber glass 
tubes—world class vaulters use different 
poles for different heights; can you imag¬ 
ine me being used at 15 feet—from track 
meet to track meet takes a little patience. 
When you travel with me, you have to 
plan carefully, because 1 don’t fit in 
DC-9s or any Eastern Airlines planes ex¬ 
cept the L1011. And Mike always has to 
have a lot of rope on hand to strap me 
to the top of taxis. Sometimes he almost 
has to use that rope to lasso a cabbie; 
those guys tend to disappear when they 
see us coming. You ought to hear the 
way all pole vaulters, not just Mike, car¬ 
ry on. They’re always talking about in¬ 
venting the collapsible pole. 

Like most vaulters, Mike rarely has 
anything to do with me in practice. He 
lifts weights two or three times a week 
and occasionally does some gymnastics 
to help him develop control of himself 
in mid-air. But mostly his workouts re¬ 
semble those of a sprinter; he does a lot 
of what he calls “flying 50s” and “flying 
75s.” “Pole vaulting is a sprinting event,” 
Mike keeps telling people. “It’s a matter 
of how much speed you get on the run¬ 
way. The faster you run, the higher you 
jump.” He also says that carrying a pole 
slows him down about 15%. Yeah, and 
not carrying a pole would lower his best 
jump about 18' 5'/i"- 

Sorry, sorry, I sometimes get carried 
away about my lack of recognition. You 
want to know more about Mike. He says 
he might like to get into acting when he’s 
done vaulting. The only problem is that 
Hollywood has already done the role for 
which Tully was typecast and Robert 
Redford got the part. The character was 
Hubbell Gardiner in the movie The Way 
We Were. 

Hubbell was the all-American college 
boy, an intelligent jock with California 


surfer good looks. He was even a track 
star. Hubbell’s only problem was that “in 
a way things had always come too easily 
for him.” The movie sort of broke down 
when it tried to show Hubbell in later 
life, when things were no longer coming 
easily. Mike would have as much trou¬ 
ble as Redford did summoning up the 
right emotions for that part of the role. 
As Tom Jennings, Mike’s coach on the 
Pacific Coast Club, says, “Nothing bad 
ever happened to Tully. To him a trag¬ 
edy is losing his poles.” Things always 
seem to come easily for Mike. 

To prove it, you don’t have to look 
any further than his vaulting. He didn’t 
even take the event seriously until he was 
a junior at Millikan High School in Long 
Beach. By the end of his senior year he 
was already the best high school vaulter 
in the nation, and that summer he tied 
the second-best high school vault ever 
with a jump of 16' 8 Va". 

Up to that point Mike’s only coaching 
had come from some vaulters he trained 
with—Steve Smith, Bob Richards Jr. and 
Casey Carrigan. who set the high school 
record of 17' A 3 /*" in 1969. And no one 
would have accused Mike then, or now, 
of killing himself during workouts. His 
most revealing statement on training is, 
“I think rest is a very important thing.” 

Mike didn’t get any real instruction 
until his freshman year at UCLA. The 
Bruin field events coach at the time was 
Tom Tellez, who is now the head track 


coach at the University of Houston. “Tel¬ 
lez taught me how to pole-vault,” Mike 
often says. “I didn’t know what I was 
doing. I just did it. With Tom I learned 
why to do things.” 

In his freshman year Mike added 1 3//' 
to his personal best and set a world ju¬ 
nior (19 and under) record of 17' 10", 
which still stands. But it took him al¬ 
most two more years to get over 18'. Mike 
always tells people that the 18' barrier 
meant nothing, that it was just a matter 
of time, but Bell says it was really hang¬ 
ing Mike up. I agree with Earl. Mike 
jumped 18' for the first time in an in¬ 
door meet in Toronto, and those of us 
who were near the pit that night heard 
him let out a yelp when he finally cleared 
it. But then he caught himself, reverted 
to character and went into his normal vic¬ 
tory routine, which is to hold one finger 
tentatively up in the air. Earl says it 
makes Mike look like he’s scratching his 
head more than celebrating. 

Another thing that comes easily for 
Mike is winning at UCLA. In his entire 
college career he has lost only one dual 
meet. That happened during his fresh¬ 
man season, and on that day Mike had 
jumped as high as the other guy. He just 
had more misses. 

Mike’s real teammates have always 
been the members of the Pacific Coast 
Club, not Bruins. He got on the team 
back in high school, and now, though 
at 21 Mike is still the youngest member 
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of the club, he is second in seniority to 
Francie Larrieu. 

Mike is known to his PCC teammates 
as Mikey. That’s after the kid in the ce¬ 
real ad on TV. You know, “Let Mikey 
try it. He'll eat anything.” Mike doesn’t 
eat food. He inhales it. Tully likes the 
nickname. He has even taken to signing 
his autograph “Mikey Tully.” 

But don’t get the idea that Mike 
doesn’t like college. He loves it. He’ll tell 
you, “I wish I could stay in college all 
my life. I’m having such a good time.” 

When you think about it, who 
wouldn’t want to spend his life in col¬ 
lege if he could do it the way Mike is? 
His athletic scholarship contains an al¬ 
lowance for room and board. On winter 
weekends when his roommates head off 
for greater downtown Westwood, Mike 
goes to places like New York and To¬ 
ronto to compete before thousands of 
people. And in the summer, instead of 
working construction to earn pocket 
money, he hopscotches around Europe 
with the PCC. Mike’s parents, both 
schoolteachers, have never been over¬ 
seas, but Mike has spent four full sum¬ 
mers touring 15 European countries. 

As for the days he spends on UCLA’s 
campus, well let’s just say being a col¬ 
lege senior is another thing that comes 
easily for Tully. He has invented a new 
twist on that old line about your buddy's 
girlfriend’s roommate—you know, "She 
can cook and play the guitar and all the 


girls love her.” Well, Tully plays the gui¬ 
tar. and his roommates call him Betty 
Crocker because he likes to bake cakes, 
although that seems to be the limit of 
his culinary skills. And all the girls do 
love him. 

Tully’s strenuous daily routine in¬ 
cludes a class or two (just to get the few 
hours left to meet the qualifications for 
a diploma), some Frisbee, a workout and 
the pursuit of meaningless relationships. 
The high point is a visit to the West- 
world Electronic Amusement Center. If 
practice makes perfect, Tully has a fu¬ 
ture as a pinball wizard. 

And then there are the turtle races. 
Every Thursday night Mike and his three 
roommates enter their turtle, Son of a 
Beach, in races at a local watering hole 
named Brennan’s Pub. Once a year there 
is a big runoff at Santa Anita, where the 
purse is $500. That’s one reason that Tul¬ 
ly and friends keep the turtle. The other 
is the fact that a lot of girls come out to 
watch the races. Unfortunately, Son of a 
Beach hasn’t been holding up his end of 
the bargain. Most of the time he just tucks 
his head inside his shell and squats on 
the starting line, pretending to be a 
rock. Maybe he’s embarrassed about his 
name. The big winner lately has been 
Whips ’N Chains. 

And annually, or thereabouts, there is 
a good old-fashioned college prank. 
About this time a year ago there was a 
big stir on the UCLA campus when 


someone hung a six-foot blue shark from 
a tree limb over Bruin Walk. The prank¬ 
ster was never caught, but I have my sus¬ 
picions. Consider these facts: Mike has a 
book on sharks; the weekend before the 
shark was treed Mike went fishing way 
out in the Pacific; even though Mike loves 
his sleep, the night before the shark was 
discovered his bed was hardly slept in; 
and although he goes to the campus only 
when absolutely necessary. Mike ambled 
down Bruin Walk that morning for no 
apparent reason. As I said, I have my 
suspicions. 

And you better listen to me. because 
you won’t learn anything about that shark 
or much else by talking to Mike. Not that 
Mike’s stupid, mind you. Far from it. He’s 
going to graduate next December with a 
degree in psychology that he got with¬ 
out benefit of tutors or courses in beach 
blanket bingo. It’s just that he’s an in¬ 
trovert. In fact he’s about the quietest 
athlete on the track circuit. His PCC 
teammates are always needling him, say¬ 
ing, “Mikey, you’re just another pretty 
face.” I told you Mike wants to get into 
films. Well, as far as I’m concerned, his 
chances of making it in the movies went 
out when talkies came in. 

Even when Mike does talk, it’s diffi¬ 
cult to pin him down. Ask him about 
the future and he says things like, “I want 
to find something as exciting as jump¬ 
ing, most likely a job.” Mike just lives 
day to day, and that’s why he’s contin¬ 
ually doing things that surprise even the 
people who know him best. In the past 
year, for instance, he’s tried hang glid¬ 
ing, parachuting and sky diving, but he 
hasn’t made a regular practice of any of 
them. As his father says, “Mike’s just did¬ 
dling around.” 

And he’ll keep on diddling for a few 
more years. In that time Mike plans to 
get a stockbroker’s license, a real-estate 
license, a pilot's license and set up a lot 
of other options for the future. But most¬ 
ly he plans to jump. He still has some 
goals in vaulting. He’d like to hold all 
the world records, which means he has 
to set the outdoor record to go along with 
his junior and indoor marks. He’d also 
like to win a gold medal in Moscow. 

As for me. the greatest pole in the his¬ 
tory of vaulting, I might go anytime. 
Poles break, you know. And they get run 
over by airplanes. If you’re so set on do¬ 
ing an article on pole vaulting, you bet¬ 
ter write about me and do it fast. Mike 
is going to be around for a while. end 
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RAGS SAYS HIS SYSTEM 
FIGURES TO BRING RICHES 


What’s a nice Harvard boy doing in 
a cramped Greenwich Village office 
with all that Info on the horses? 

by JEftflV KHtSHENSAUM 


L en Ragozin. thoroughbred handicap- 
per extraordinaire , hates to be inter¬ 
rupted when he is working. This puts him 
on a collision course with the horseplay- 
ers who trudge up to his cramped office 
on the fourth floor of an elevatorless 
building in Manhattan’s Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage. While his visitors shoot the breeze 
in one of the office’s two rooms. Rago¬ 
zin sometimes retreats to the other. A 
lean, bookish figure in wire-rimmed 
glasses, he usually has barely settled in 


at his drafting table, an eye-shade on his 
head and a calculator at his fingertips, 
when somebody intrudes. 

“Say, Len, l was wondering_” 

“Knock!” screams Ragozin. “Don't 
sneak up on me like that.'’’ 

Ragozin’s diligence is a fearsome 
thing, and it has helped lift him, at last, 
out of obscurity. For two lonely decades 
Ragozin, a Harvard graduate who esti¬ 
mates his IQ at somewhat more than 
170, toiled in the certain, but largely un- 








shared, knowledge that he was the king 
of the speed handicappcrs. a breed that 
tries to beat the horses without knowing 
a fetlock from a bag of oats. Ignoring con¬ 
formation and backstretch gossip as well 
as such factors as breeding and the rep¬ 
utation of jockeys and trainers, speed 
handicappcrs rely instead on elaborate 
mathematical calculations known as 
“numbers." “figures" or. more formally, 
“speed ratings." They believe that their 
numbers, which are based on horses’ past 
performances, accurately indicate what 
those horses will do when they race again. 
But while Ragozin knew his numbers 
were the best, he had trouble proving it. 

As he tells it, he would make cool and 
brilliant calculations at sundown only to 
lose his shirt at daybreak. “Jitters at the 
ticket window." sighs Ragozin. More re¬ 
cently. he enjoyed some lucrative results 
by using his numbers as guidance in op¬ 
erating his own claiming stable, but the 
pressures of being a horse owner appar¬ 
ently got to him. too. At any rate, it is 
with ill-concealed relief that he has late¬ 
ly been phasing out the stable. “The fig¬ 
ures can be perfect but they still have to 
be interpreted." Ragozin explains. “My 
style is to sweat out decisions. I just don't 
handle myself well at the track." 

Maybe Ragozin doesn't do well at 
the track, but a couple of years ago he 
started supplying numbers to people 
who do. It was a masterstroke, and at 
49 he now finds himself doing a thriv¬ 
ing business advising horse owners and 
bettors. The nice part is that he doesn't 
have to bet or claim horses himself, or 
even go to the accursed track. He sim¬ 
ply waits in his office as the customers 
climb the three flights to beg. borrow 
and buy his numbers. 

The uses that Ragozin's followers find 
for his numbers vary. Dennis Heard, 
a bearded Brooklyn businessman, has 
taken Ragozin's cue and is using the 
numbers as the guiding factor in the op¬ 
eration of a stable he started in 1976. in 
his second year Heard finished 17th in 
the nation with $448,029 in purses, and 
he raves. “Len's figures are terrific. I 
wouldn't dream of buying horses with¬ 
out them." Another satisfied customer is 
Constantine Merjos. a onetime sympho¬ 
ny bassoonist who uses Ragozin's figures 
in preparing a tout sheet he peddles at 
New York tracks under the name "The 
Beard." “Len's numbers are the best." 
Merjos gushes. “They’re tremendous.” 
And finally, the numbers have become 


golden to some two dozen horseplayers, 
w ho complain of being brazenly set upon 
at the track by other wagerers anxious 
to learn how Ragozin's customers are bet- 
ing. and worse, of being robbed of their 
winnings on the way home. This makes 
them reluctant to be identified, but it also 
demonstrates, they say, how 1 nicely 
they're doing. And one of them, a chain¬ 
smoking fellow named Lou. rhapsodizes. 
“There can’t be any better numbers than 
Len’s. He's the only person who could 
put out such numbers." 

Ragozin readily concurs. Delighted 
that his speed ratings have won such en¬ 
thusiastic. if belated, acceptance, he es¬ 
timates that bettors using them wagered 
upward of $10 million last year. And he 
shows visitors tax receipts attesting to 
some huge scores, notably a $59,710 tri- 
fecta payoff on the now-infamous race 
last Sept. 23 at Belmont won by Lebon. 
the 57-to-l shot who apparently was not 
Leb6n at all. Ragozin’s customers also 
have suffered some spectacular tap-outs, 
but Ragozin counters that Lockheed and 
Penn Central have lost more. “We do all 
right. What can I say?" he says. “In fact, 
we do better than all right.” 

That Ragozin manages to run any kind 
of a business out of his office is a won¬ 
der. The place is not only inconvenient 
but also hopelessly cluttered. It is piled 
high w ith Daily Racing Forms . overbur¬ 
dened with filing cabinets and littered 
with unwashed dishes. Over here is some¬ 
body's bundle of dirty laundry, over there 
is a lone sneaker pining for its mate. The 
place also bears the marks of Ragozin’s 
penchant for puttering and tinkering. “I 
like to fix things," he says, which may or 
may not explain the lamp held together 
by a huge wad of Scotch tape. When Ra¬ 
gozin turns 50 in September, some well- 
wishers might be tempted to buy him a 
new lamp. Those who know him better 
w ill buy him more tape. 

Then there are the bettors who con¬ 
gregate in the place. Drawn in large pari 
from Manhattan haunts like the Chess 
& Checker Club, the Mayfair Bridge & 
Backgammon Club and other gaming 
parlors. Ragozin's customers sometimes 
seem more interested in swapping pal¬ 
indromes. puns and puzzles than in win¬ 
ning at the races. One insider insists that 
each of them secretly yearns to claim a 
horse named Vengeance that runs on the 
New York circuit. Then the new owner 
would have the satisfaction of climbing 
the steps to Ragozin’s office, flinging open 


the door and announcing triumphantly, 
“Vengeance is mine!" 

Ragozin is obviously at ease in these 
surroundings. In fact, he also lived on 
the premises until a year ago. when he 
rented a nearby studio apartment, con¬ 
ceding that the office was a touch too 
crowded for sleeping and working. There 
is a leak in the ceiling of the new apart¬ 
ment above the place Ragozin chose for 
his bed. He diverted the water by run¬ 
ning some rubber tubing from the ceil¬ 
ing to the window. As a result, he says, 
“When I’m in bed, it looks as if I’m be¬ 
ing fed intravenously." 

One thing Ragozin doesn’t joke about 
is his business. The beloved numbers are 
his life. It is a mere biographical side¬ 
light that Ragozin and his wife of 18 years 
(“Or is it 20?” wonders the numbers man) 
have long been separated and that he has 
a 10-year-old daughter, Alexa. It is no 
more than a curiosity that he plays the 
five-string banjo and swims more or less 
regularly (“I go daily—once a week") at 
the 23rd Street YMCA. The numbers are 
the thing to Ragozin. “I think about them 
all the time, 24 hours a day,” he acknowl¬ 
edges. “I groove my mind to them. I turn 
myself into a computer.” 

What makes the numbers so vital to 
Ragozin is his conviction—one shared by 
all speed handicappers—that before you 
bet on one horse to beat another, it helps 
to know how fast both can run. Past-per¬ 
formance charts list clockings, of course, 
but the real worth of each performance 
is obscured by such things as whether 
the track was slow or fast, how much 
weight the horse carried and how far he 
ran from the rail. All serious horseplayers 
make seat-of-the-pants allowances for 
these variables, but speed handicappers 
crave precision. As Ragozin puts it, 
“We're trying to find out the true value 
of a horse's performance. In other words, 
w hen is a fast race really worse and when 
is a slow race really better?” 

Ragozin goes about his task with the 
help of five part-time assistants, includ¬ 
ing a nationally ranked postal chess play¬ 
er named Gary and a dollar-a-point 
Scrabble whiz named Rich. As these peo¬ 
ple toil in the crowded office, it is some¬ 
times necessary for them to move around 
sideways and on tiptoe, like matadors. 
Nevertheless, every day they manage to 
produce analyses of the performances of 
all the horses running at as many as sev¬ 
en tracks—from Aqueduct to Hialeah, 
from Bowie to Santa Anita. They also 
continued 
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RAGS AND RICHES continued 


study winners’ times at a dozen other 
tracks. This can mean 1.000 analyses a 
day, and Ragozin’s crew comes up with 
figures on them all. 

The job starts with the collection of 
relevant information on each race. This 
includes wind direction and other weath¬ 
er data. Because racetracks are often lo¬ 
cated near airports. Ragozin has an air- 
line-weather Teletype machine in his 
office, where the hourly weather readings 
are rolled onto spools that he fashions out 
of Tinkertoys (“He's the only business¬ 
man 1 know who writes Tinkertoys off his 
income tax." says one office regular). Ra¬ 
gozin also has a network of correspon¬ 
dents who phone in daily reports on track 
conditions and how much ground each 
horse saved or lost. His informants in¬ 
clude the tout-sheet man, Constantine 
Merjos, who times New York races. Ra¬ 
gozin is particularly glad to have Merjos’ 
clockings, because official track times are 
not always accurate. 

agozin has a formula to reduce what 
he calls the “snowstorm of data” to 
a speed rating. His calculations are pains¬ 
takingly done, as evidenced both by his 
annoyance at being interrupted and by 
signs on his office wall reminding him of 
the tricky twists and turns to be heeded 
at tracks around the country. The com¬ 
putations result, magically, in a number. 
In Ragozin’s rating system, the lower the 
number, the better the horse. Numbers 
range from zero for a Forego or a Sec¬ 
retariat to the high 20s or even 30s for a 
plug. "The figure is the ultimate distil¬ 
lation," Ragozin says with a flourish. "It’s 
my E = mc J . my Picasso sketch." 

But Ragozin doesn't stop here. He re¬ 
cords every horse’s career on its own 
lined sheet, placing the horse’s successive 
numbers—5. 191/2, 23, \1Vi and so on— 
in such a way as to form a graph. This. 
Ragozin says, instantly reveals meaning¬ 
ful patterns. Docs the horse achieve his 
best numbers early in the season? Is he 
improving from year to year? Does he re¬ 
cover quickly from an all-out effort? Ra¬ 
gozin says you can learn more about a 
horse's condition from “the sheets,” as 
everybody calls them, than you can from 
any trainer. “When I look at the sheets, 
a visual picture of that horse leaps to 
mind,” he says. "This helps tell you if 
the horse is ready to run well. That’s the 
idea—to know w hether a horse is reach¬ 
ing a peak or receding from one.” 

The sheets are Rago/in's stock in 


trade. If a bettor wants to play Aque¬ 
duct, Ragozin pulls from his files sheets 
on all horses entered at the track that 
day and runs off copies on the Xerox 
3100 he has somehow found room for in 
the kitchen, near the weather Teletype. 
Off to the Big A goes the happy horse- 
player. presumably to rake in the dough. 
Of course, it is at this point that Ragozin 
came to grief as a horseplayer, and it is 
at this point, too. that four bettors using 
the sheets can come up with four dif¬ 
ferent horses in the same race. They de¬ 
liberate in what, to them, is horse talk. 
“That horse has been running 20s, but I 
think it’ll take an 18 to win this one,” 
one will say. Or: "Do you think that 13'/: 
took too much out of him?” Or: “Looks 
to me like he’s ready to run a 16 today." 

Despite their differences in interpret¬ 
ing the numbers, devotees of Ragozin’s 
sheets insist they enjoy an edge over oth¬ 
er bettors. It is in setting his fees that 
the otherwise efficient Ragozin suddenly 
loses his firm grasp of numbers. Discuss¬ 
ing prices on the phone recently with one 
of his problem clients, Ragozin said dole¬ 
fully, “Listen, 1 know you’re not doing 
well right now, but I think I should be get¬ 
ting more. I ain’t going to take you to 
court but think about it, will you?” 

Hanging up, Ragozin slumped into a 
chair. "I’m no businessman,” he sighed. 
"I hate haggling over prices.” 

Ragozin has some relatives who were 
businessmen—and others who were any¬ 
thing but. In fact, his family couldn’t get 
together on too many things—including 
its name. Len’s uncle was Israel Rogo- 
sin, a prominent industrialist and foun¬ 
der of Beaunit, a textile corporation. 
Len’s aunt. Rachel Ragozin, was a char¬ 
ter member of the U.S. Communist 
Party. Len’s father stands somewhere in 
the middle. He was for many years a top 
executive in Beaunit, where he was 
known as Harry Rogosin. But he also was 
a "progressive capitalist" who admired 
his sister Rachel and called himself Har¬ 
ry Ragozin when he was away from the 
office. He and his son equivocate even 
today. On page 1.116 of the Manhattan 
phone book they arc listed as Harry and 
Len Ragozin; on page 1.162 they reap¬ 
pear as Harry and Len Rogosin. 

Long before Len enrolled at Harvard, 
he had enthusiastically embraced his 
aunt Rachel's politics. Known around the 
yard as “Rags,” he spent most of his time 
playing poker and working for various 
Marxist causes. After graduation in 


1949, he became a researcher at News¬ 
week, but it was the McCarthy era and 
FBI agents kept stopping by to chat. Con¬ 
cluding that his political views foreclosed 
a successful career in Establishment jour¬ 
nalism, Ragozin quit Newsweek and 
plunged, even more incongruously, into 
the Sport of Kings. His father, a week¬ 
end horseplayer, had devised innovative 
speed ratings, and Harry offered to pay 
Len a small sum to maintain the num¬ 
bers for him. 

Len got hooked and soon was visiting 
tracks all over the East, refining his dad’s 
numbers and trying vainly to beat the 
horses. He fleshed out his income play¬ 
ing poker (at which, by all accounts, he 
did win) and with odd jobs, including, 
briefly, an editorship at a medical pub¬ 
lishing house. He tried writing a hand¬ 
icapping column ("Rag’s Pickings”) in 
the Boston Traveler and peddling tips 
through the mail, but neither project got 
anywhere. 

It was not until 1972 that Ragozin's 
perseverance began to pay off big. Go¬ 
ing over the numbers on a claimer named 
Sunny and Mild, he saw something he 
liked. At his son’s urging, Harry Rago¬ 
zin claimed the horse for $15,000. Win¬ 
ning stakes races with claiming horses is 
unusual, but Sunny and Mild won the 
Queens County Handicap that year at 
Aqueduct in what was then track record 
time. Harry gave his son $22,000. one 
third of the stable’s profits, and Len be¬ 
gan claiming horses for himself. He did 
it strictly by the numbers, without both¬ 
ering to look at the horses. Trainers ex¬ 
isted simply to carry out his orders. 

“But Len, you ought to see that horse.” 
a trainer would protest. “He’s got a knee 
the size of a balloon." 

“I don’t care what he looks like. My 
figures say that he’s ready," Len would 
answer. 

The stable twice won more than 
$200,000 in purses and, Ragozin says, ac¬ 
tually turned a modest profit for a cou¬ 
ple of years. Frampion Delight, which 
Ragozin claimed for $26,500, won two 
stakes in 1976—the Gallant Fox and the 
Display Handicaps, both at Aqueduct. In 
all, Frampton Delight won $135,000 for 
Ragozin. His stable is now down to four 
horses, but Ragozin made an enduring 
impression on Maryland-based trainer. 
King Leatherbury, whose 322 victories 
last year were tops in the nation. “1 was 
skeptical about Ragozin’s figures at first," 
he says, “but they seemed to work. He’d 
continued 
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Hie Turbocharging 
of America. 



The Regal Sport Coupe. And the LeSabre 
Sports Coupe. 

Thanks to turbocharging, both offer you 
the power you want, from the six cylinders you 
need. Along with the luxury, and room, and 
ride of a Buick. (Turbocharging not yet 
available in California.) 

Eventually, no doubt, other American cars 
will offer you turbocharging. 

But if you want it now, *$0'' 

there's one place you 

should go. t>1 1 l f 

Your Buick dealer. U JN. 


There are only 
two turbocharged © 
production cars l®g 
made in America. 

Both of them are'Buid^ 


Until now, the benefits of turbocharging have 
been available only to those in a position to 
pay the rather substantial price of such imports 
as the Porsche Carrera, or Turbo Saab. 

But happily, at this writing, Americans 
have two other choices. Both within reach. 
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Then you’re smoking more tar than you have to, 
to get good taste. 
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13 MG NIC 1.3 MG NIC. 1.3 MG NIC. 1.0 MG NIC. 1.0 MG NIC. 0.9 MG NIC. 0.9 MG NIC. 0.8 MG NIC 


Only lO mg tar. 


olden Lights lOOs 


you can go and still get good taste 
and smoking satisfaction. 


Source ol tar and nicotine disclosure above is FTC Report August 1977. 

01 All Brands Sold: Lowest tar. 0.5 mg. 'tar," 0.05 mg. nicotine av per cigarette. 
F TC Report August 1977. Kent Golden Lights 100's Regular and Menthol: 

10 mg.'Tar," 0.9 mg. nicotine ev. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








RAGS AND RICHES continued 


tell me. ‘This horse just ran a big race 
and I don’t expect him to go good next 
time.' I'd say just the opposite. Sure 
enough, he’d be right." 

An even greater leap forward came 
when, at a party in 1971. Ragozin met a 
man known today as the Bomber. An un¬ 
assuming. vaguely patrician fellow, the 
Bomber, now 32. had been student-body 
president at a Midwestern university and 
had earned a law degree but never prac¬ 
ticed before the bar. Ragozin introduced 
his new friend to the sheets, and the 
Bomber soon was betting heavily, shar¬ 
ing Ragozin’s faith in the figures while 
also exhibiting poise and daring at the 
track. Ragozin agreed to bankroll him 
and share winnings and losses with the 
Bomber, and both men say that business 
has been streaky but profitable. 

The Bomber specializes in trifectas, in 
which the bettor must pick the first three 
horses in their order of finish. He typ¬ 
ically uses the sheets to find a promising 
long shot and then “keys" on that 
horse—belting it in most or all possible 
combinations. It was the Bomber who 
brought home the score on the South 
American horse identified as Lebon. That 
horse first ran in the U.S. on Sept. 9. fin¬ 
ishing 1 Ith in a field of 12 on the dirt at 
Belmont. But Ragozin says it was a de¬ 
ceptively fast field and that he gave Lebon 
a fairly respectable 22 Vi- When Lebon 
ran on the grass at Belmont on Sept. 23, 
the Bomber was at the track with the 
sheets. There were four horses in the race 
that had consistently earned numbers be¬ 
tween 16 and 19. but the Bomber rea¬ 
soned that, because it was late in the sea¬ 
son. at least a couple of these horses 
-figured to peter out. Therefore a perfor¬ 
mance of 19 or so by Lebon would put 
him in the triple. South American im¬ 
ports sometimes do good things on grass 
and—well, anyway—the Bomber keyed 
Lebon on each of the 900 $2 trifecta tick¬ 
ets he bought. When the 57-to-l shot, 
running what Ragozin later assessed as a 
race worthy of a l7'/j speed rating, led 
Li'l Tommie and Georgetown to a stun¬ 
ning 1-2-3 finish, the Bomber found him¬ 
self holding two tickets worth S29.855 
apiece. Lebon turned out to be a ringer, 
but Ragozin and the Bomber insist that 
whatever dark doings might have led oth¬ 
ers to bet on him. their good fortune was 
strictly an intellectual achievement. 

The Bomber generally bets between 
S8.000 and $12,000 a day. and it is his 
conspicuous use of the sheets that has at¬ 


tracted many of Ragozin's new custom¬ 
ers. However, the only other bettor wa¬ 
gering on the Bomber’s scale is a looming, 
dark-haired figure known as the Big Man. 
A druggist's son who was a nationally 
ranked contract bridge player a few years 
ago. he and the Bomber have a natural ri¬ 
valry going, which made for a compe¬ 
tition of sorts when Sports Illustrated 
visited the track with each of them. 

Jl was not even close. The outing with 
the Bomber took place at Keystone in 
Philadelphia. His bankroll bulging in a 
pocket of his plaid shirt, the Bomber fas¬ 
tidiously laid out the sheets on a table in 
the clubhouse. The bulge soon disap¬ 
peared. The Bomber did not cash a tick¬ 
et all afternoon and lost $8,000. He 
showed remarkably little emotion. “That 
happens every two weeks or so,” he said 
in his Volvo during the ride to New York. 
He spent the evening reading a mystery 
novel in his apartment. 

r he Big Man’s turn came two weeks 
later at Hialeah. Unlike the Bomber, 
he laid out the sheets in utter disarray. 
Betting roughly $1,000 a crack, he lost 
the first two races but had a grand on a 
winning 5-to-l shot in the third and 
cashed two trifecta tickets worth $ 1.400- 
plus each in the fourth. After pocketing 
$4,400 on the perfecta in the sixth, he 
slyly mentioned the Bomber: “He didn't 
cash a ticket?” The Big Man wound up 
winning $24,000 for the day and left the 
track worrying about muggers. 

There are times when Ragozin. seques¬ 
tered in his Greenwich Village office, gets 
a hankering to make a few big-money se¬ 
lections himself. The results are gener¬ 
ally disastrous. A while ago a well-heeled 
horseplayer asked for a tip. and Rago¬ 
zin. hoping to interest the man in the 
sheets, gave him what Ragozin thought 
was a hot one. The fellow bet heavily 
and the horse lost. When the man 
phoned. Ragozin was crestfallen. “I feci 
bad. I really do.” he grieved. 

The man said soothingly. “Don't 
worry about it. Lcn. It was one of those 
things.” 

“Lemme feel bad. will you?” pleaded 
Ragozin. An hour later he was still brood¬ 
ing. “I’m sick. I should’ve said no to the 
guy. It makes it seem we’re not as smart 
as we think we are.” 

Len laughs. Len cries. Describing him¬ 
self these days as a “parlor Marxist.” 
Ragozin admits. “There’s always been a 
conflict between my politics and horse 


racing. It’s utterly horrendous to me that 
so much money is tied up in something 
with so little social validity." 

Ragozin remains close to his father but 
the two sometimes clash. Harry once crit¬ 
icized his son for breaking a soft-boiled 
egg with a knife and then eating it with 
a spoon. “You're dirtying an extra uten¬ 
sil,'’ he complained, and a lively argu¬ 
ment followed. There was a worse scene 
the day Len. visiting his parents’ West 
Side apartment, blurted out to his father, 
“You got me involved in horses because 
I figured to outstrip you as a person. It 
makes me less of a threat to you." Harry 
angrily threw Len out of the apartment. 

The moment passed and Harry, a 
cheery man of 75, admits, “I’ve some¬ 
times wondered whether I did the right 
thing with Len. But the handicapping is 
something he’s always wanted to do. And 
it seems to me he’s enjoying it.” 

And. of course, he is. The demand for 
his sheets has brought Rags some riches, 
and he finds added pleasure in the fact 
that the Bomber and the Big Man, heavy 
hitters though they arc, refer to him as 
“the Boss.” Their reliance on Ragozin 
was underscored when both bettors were 
at Hialeah at the time of January’s big 
blizzard in New York. Ragozin had been 
sending the sheets to Miami each night 
by air express, but the storm closed all 
of New York's airports and highways. 
Faced with the prospect of having to bet 
without the sheets, his customers were 
in a state of panic that regulars call the 
“Ragozin twitch." "What you have here 
are two desperate men." the Bomber said 
over the phone. Somehow a train left 
Penn Station for Baltimore at 2 a.m.— 
five hours late—and Ragozin put a young 
woman aboard with the sheets. She ar¬ 
rived in Baltimore at dawn and caught a 
flight to Miami in time for the first race. 
Both the Bomber and the Big Man won 
that day. 

Apparently, triumphs just weren't 
meant to come easily for Ragozin. At 
least that is what he was telling the crowd 
of horseplayers at his olfice one after¬ 
noon. “What I’m doing here is hard 
work." Ragozin assured them. “This isn’t 
the carefree life of the horseplayer you 
get in Damon Runyon. When people ca¬ 
sually say they're beating the horses and 
try to make it sound easy, I have to 
laugh.” And he did laugh. So did the 
members of his entourage. Then Rago¬ 
zin got up and went over to the drafting 
table to do some work. end 
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Middleweight John (AH) Perez makes like his idol. 
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I NEW HOPE ON 

WHE STREET OF DREAMS 


Reflecting on his lackluster career. Rocky Orengo keeps punching. 


U ntil it fell into disuse and finallx 
closed in 1959. Stillman's Gym on 
Eighth Atomic in New York was box¬ 
ing's foremost institution of higher learn¬ 
ing. For nearly 40 tears it was the city's 
most celebrated school of hard knocks. 
During the palmy days of boxing. 
lighters trained regularly at Stillman's. It 
was headquarters for champions like Joe 
Louis and Rocky Gra/iano. and it was a 
haten for an assortment of bums. loo. 
Eten during the most difficult of the De¬ 
pression tears, this collection of kings 
and cauliflower heads etoked the feeling 
that boxing—at least at Stillman's—was 
a growth industry. 

But the gym neter was exactly red¬ 
olent of prosperity. The joint smelled bad 
and looked worse. In Stillman's there was 
spit, but no polish. The place w as so filthy 
that, according to one veteran trainer, 
"fighters could not train at the gy m w ith- 
out fear of contaminating themselves." 
Lou Stillman, the pistol-packing dean of 
the University of Eighth Avenue, ran the 
campus with an iron fist and an indif¬ 
ferent feather duster. “The golden age of 
prizefighting." Stillman used to say. and 
not without feeling, "was the age of 
bad food, bad air. bad sanitation and no 
sunlight." 

It would be an exaggeration to say that 
the climate in fight gyms has improved 
substantially since then. Boxing is a sport 
remarkably resistant to change. The game 
cither hasn't gotten the word on cross¬ 
ventilation or has chosen to ignore it. 
What passes for air in a boxing gym 
sw ims w ith body odor, the pungent smell 
of liniment, the aroma of disinfectant and 
the stale smoke of too many cheap ci¬ 
gars. The smell hangs above the ring, the 
punching bags and the jumble of bodies. 
It is in these close quarters that boxing 
continued 
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It’s too early to call it a big success, 
but the Times Square Gym sure beats 
anything else playing on 42nd Street 


by BRUCE NEWMAN 








TIMES SQUARE GYM •.onnmicd 



Pop s posters give the gym atmo¬ 
sphere, and owner Jimmy Glenn 
predicts that someday Times 
Square will be beautiful again. 


lives, not in Caesars Palace or any of the 
other Las Vegas hotels among which the 
heavyweight division divides its millions. 

The newest of these sweatshops is the 
Times Square Boxing Club, located fit¬ 
tingly in New York's Times Square. The 
gym is owned by Jimmy Glenn, who has 
attended to the brightwork in a fashion 
uncommon to both his breed and the 
neighborhood. Glenn’s gym is outfitted 
w ilh six heavy bags, three speed bags and 
an almost spotless new ring set close to 


the window. Passersby on 42nd Street, 
if they look up three stories, can take in 
a free show of young fighters sparring. 
And while that may not sound like much 
of a show, it's worth a glance because it 
is from chrysalises like the Times Square 
Boxing Club that champions emerge. 

To get to the gym one must first shoul¬ 
der through young jackanapeses slouch¬ 
ing in the doorway selling "loose joints," 
a product that is no miracle cure for ar¬ 
thritis. Up two flights of stairs, past a tav¬ 
ern and a formalwear shop, 
and you are there, But you 
are not in until either you 
have convinced Scotty that 
you have a compelling rea¬ 
son to be there or you have 
forked over a dollar, the 
standard charge for specta¬ 
tors. The admission fee is 
waived for fighters' wives, 
girl friends and children, 
who are assigned to a small 
waiting area. Many of the 
Latin fighters bring entire 
families with them to the 
gym. the wives sitting atten¬ 
tively while the children do 
raucous roadwork around 
the heavy bags. 

Scotty is 62-year-old Wil¬ 
liam Scott, at one time an 



electrical contractor on Long Island and 
more recently a maintenance man for a 
string of pornographic movie houses in 
the Times Square area. Scotty left his 
Philadelphia home at 23 and has never 
returned. For a while he prospered in 
New York, but eventually life began 
body-punching him. "At one time in my 
life I made big money, giant money." he 
says. "But I lost it all drinking and gam¬ 
bling and chasing women.” 

For seven years Scotty lived in a small 
apartment above the Love Theater, an es¬ 
tablishment whose marquee promises 
uvr six acts ox stage. A falling-oui with 
the management of the Love left Scotty 
in a position to seek other career oppor¬ 
tunities more suited to his amiable dis¬ 
position. That was when he met Jimmy 
Glenn. 

Glenn is also the proprietor of Jim¬ 
my's Corner, a bar situated in the mid¬ 
dle of a block on 44th Street. Thus the 
name reflects Glenn's longtime affection 
for boxing, not the tavern's location. 
Glenn fought professionally as a middle¬ 
weight for three years and later became 
a cornerman for Floyd Patterson, when 
Patterson met Muhammad Ali at Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden in 1972. He also ran 
a community-center gym at the Third 
Moravian Church in Harlem for 20 years, 
until the city finally tore the building 
down. 

Glenn is fully aware of somewhat sim¬ 
ilar wreckage in his new venture as an in¬ 
dependent businessman in Times Square. 
The area has been overrun with porno 
theaters, dope pushers, peep shows, mas¬ 
sage parlors, prostitutes and all the mis¬ 
eries attendant on so-called victimless 
crime. Forty-second Street was once the 
“street of dreams." and it radiated the 
heal of genius. As a story in The New 
York Times noted, "so important was 
42nd Street that theaters that were ac¬ 
tually on 41st or 43rd Streets had en¬ 
trance passageways to 42nd Street so that 
their marquees could be part of the glam¬ 
our and excitement of that street." 

The swells no longer congregate un¬ 
der those marquees, and the street of 
dreams now traffics in despair. Reedy- 
voiced evangelists hand out leaflets for 
the Lord and declaim, "We are a doomed 
civilization, brother, just look around 
you." Derelicts distribute handbills for a 
nearby place that offers "$I0 encounter 
sessions—no tipping, no ripoffs. no ex¬ 
tras.” They wink and grin and in a boozy 
conspiratorial whisper say, “Hey. man, 
continued 
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tear plants in New England 
d customers $380million!’ 


Meredith D: Pers.'iort- Nuclear Cost Accountant 


“It would have cost customers oTthe New England electric companies 
$380 million more, m one year, if those companies had used oil instead of 
Endear energy.ln Illinois, nuclear power saved customers $125 niillion- 
in the Carolinas, $138 million; in lqwa,^16-million.” " ' _ 


Did you know that electricity 
from nuclear plants kept 257,000 
people from losing their jobs 
when the coldest weather in 
history caused shortages of 
coal, oil, and natural gas?” 


“Even if nuclear j 
power plant construction ^ 
can overcome the serious delays, 

America will still need to depend 
heavily on coal as a major source of electricity.” 


’ ^ The time to build power plants is now. 


By 1988 America will need 40% more electricity just to 
supply all die new people and their jobs. New power 
plants—both nuclear and coal—are urgently needed and 
must be started at once to be ready in rime. For facts on 
your energy options, just send in the coupon. 


I Edison Electric Institute 

P.O. Box 2491. Ceneral Post Office 
New York. N.Y. 10001 

Please send me free information about nuclear energy and the energy a 




Edison ilectrk Institute 
for the electric companies 
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Don’t Compromise 
When You Economize. 



Don’t give up 
room for six. 

Don’t give up 
comfort. 

Don’t give up 
big car ride. 

Don’t give up 
hip room. 

Don’t give up 
leg room. 


Sure you want economy. But 
you've probably convinced your¬ 
self that you'd have to give up most 
of the things you've come to expect 
from a bigger car 
That's why we'd like you to see 
Volare Because the 1978 Plymouth 
Volare 4-door sedan is designed so 
that you don't have to give up room 
for six. Its special suspension system 
means that you don't have to give 
up a bigger car ride. And, as you 
can see, with Volare, you don't have 
to give up economy. * 

The 1978 Plymouth Volare . . 
proof positive that a smaller car can 
give you the things you'd expect 
from bigger cars. Things like room 
for six, nde and comfort. So why 


would anyone consider compro¬ 
mising in order to get economy? We 
give up. 

28/20 

MPGHWY MPGCfTY 


$ 3926 ** 


•EPA estimates based on 225. 1-bbl engine and 
manual transmission Your actual mileage may 
differ, depending on your driving habits, the 
condition of your car and its optional equipment. 
Mileage lower, optional automatic transmission 
mandatory in California 

'•Sticker price including optional custom exterior 
package. Excluding taxes and destination 
charges, white sidewall tires and deluxe wheel 
covers ($78 extra) 


Don’t give up 
style. 

Don’t give up 
economy. 


Don’tGiveUp. Plymouth 
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TIMES SQUARE GYM continued 

check it out brother, check it out." 

Looking through the large front win¬ 
dow of the Times Square Boxing Club. 
Glenn seems unaffected by all the exotic 
fauna swirling by his doorstep. “My place 
will be good for this neighborhood." he 
says. "Right now you can’t walk across 
the street without someone trying to sell 
you heroin, a reefer or a hot watch. But 
we’re going to have good clean-living kids 
coming in here to train, and it won’t take 
long for the crumbs to get the message 
that they're not wanted around here. 
Someday Times Square is going to be 
beautiful again.” 

On one of the gym walls is a sign that 
said so smokeing. until somebody with a 
diploma smudged out the E and reduced 
the charm of the place by a vowel. Across 
the room is another sign that reads: rlb- 
DOWN— SEE VICTOR. RATES REASONABLE. TIIE 
BIGGER THE BODY THE MORE YOU PAY. The 

air is as breathable as New York air ever 
gets, and the floors are swept clean. 

The late-afternoon and early-evening 
hours are the busiest for most boxing 
gyms, and at 5 p.m. there are perhaps 
two do 2 en fighters in Glenn's. The air is 
loud with the thump of gloved fists 
pounding the heavy bags, the relentless 
chattering of the speed bags and the bolo 
whistle of jump ropes as they spin above 
the linoleum floor. A bell rings every 
third and fourth minute, signaling the end 
and beginning of simulated rounds, and 
fighters respond to the round-opening 
bells with violent explosions of air from 
their nostrils as they commence shadow- 
boxing. 

Near the ring, where two Puerto Ri¬ 
can fighters are sparring. 83-year-old 
George Albert is taping old boxing pho¬ 
tographs to the wall. Albert , has been 
around boxing for 70 years and is known 
to his juniors—which is practically ev¬ 
erybody—as Pop. It is an article of faith 
in boxing that any gym worth its smell¬ 
ing salts must have a little old man named 
Pop shuffling around. Gives the place at¬ 
mosphere. If an elderly guy doesn’t drift 
in off the street under his own steam, 
you go out and hire one. 

“We’re gonna be up to our rear ends 
in pictures," Pop says, wedging a John 
Garfield between a Willie Pep and a Hen¬ 
ry Armstrong. “I gotta be careful I don’t 
get no bums up here, even though some 
people, who shall go nameless, don’t care 
who they’ve got hanging from their walls. 
Jimmy says most of the kids who come 
in here to work out don't know who most 

continued 
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TIMES SQUARE GYM continued 


of the old fighters were anyway. But I 
say a gym needs photos like these. To 
this day I still get a thrill when I walk 
into a joint with a picture of Carmen Ba- 
silio on the wall. What a great fighter 
that guy was." 

Two fighters who rarely miss a day in 
the gym are Irish Paddy Dolan and Rocky 
Orengo. both lightweights and both 
trained and managed by Glenn. Dolan 
is 22 and drives a truck for a beer dis¬ 
tributor. With hard work and some luck, 
he could be a contender for the light¬ 
weight championship in three years. 
Rocky is 33 and unemployed. Boxing is 
the only occupation he has ever had, and 
he believes he can still win the title. 
Though the careers of these two fighters 
seem to be headed in opposite directions, 
it is the boxers’ common purpose that in¬ 
dicates what fight gyms and boxing clubs 
are all about. 

Dolan has gained a sizable following 
in New York’s Irish community. During 
one of his most recent bouts, a member 
of Dolan’s clamorous retinue leaped to 


his feet and implored his fighter to “show 
'im you’ve walked on green grass. Paddy 
me boy.” Dolan, naturally, has encour¬ 
aged this identification with the Emer¬ 
ald Isle by wearing green trunks and 
gloves in the ring and by driving a cus¬ 
tomized green van out of it. Ironically, 
not only has Irish Paddy Dolan never 
trod on the ould sod. but his mother is 
Italian. Dolan, of course, did not invent 
the practice of putting his roots where 
they would do him most good. “I’m just 
lucky my parents didn’t decide to name 
me Pasquale or something like that,” says 
Dolan. 

Rocky Orengo started boxing at smok¬ 
ers in his native San Juan when he was 
12 years old. He has fought professionally 
for 22 years, living on short-money purs¬ 
es from which he always deducts a share 
to send to his six children in Puerto Rico 
and their mother, from whom he is di¬ 
vorced. The 5' 4" Orengo has been main¬ 
ly a professional opponent—someone 
who puts up a good, workmanlike strug¬ 
gle before getting knocked down. In spite 


of that, he has never abandoned hope 
that he’ll be a champ. 

“I love the people,” Orengo says. 
“Sometimes I love the people too much 
for my own good. Once I lose a fight I 
should win because the kid I am fight¬ 
ing, well, he is only 19, and I don’t want 
to hurt his career. That is love. Still. I 
should be a better fighter than I am now. 
I lose many fights because I am drinking 
too much, and 1 don’t train hard. But I 
don’t lose no more. I have a bad record, 
but I am working very hard now every 
day in the gym, and I believe in God. 
Every night 1 pray. In two years I will be 
champion. I am very sure of this.” 

Just then the lights in the gym blink 
off. and for a long moment the room is il¬ 
luminated only by the eerie glow of Times 
Square. Presently someone shouts that 
it is quitting time, and the lights flicker 
back on. Orengo looks disappointed but 
heads wearily for the showers. In box¬ 
ing, you learn early to accept this most 
fundamental precept: when the lights go 
out, it is quitting time. end 


FROM 5,000,000 TEST MILES COMES 
FIRESTONE'S FINEST STEEL BELTED RADIAL 


We tortured out the secrets. From day in, 
day out speeds up to 90 mph, from slamming 
into turns and diving into water, from millions 
of miles that tear at tires came our finest steel 
belted radial tire ever, the Firestone 721 


Inside, an improved steel cord. It uses ten 
strands of steel, where we used five before 
Seven strands around two strands, and one 
other wrapping up the pack our new twist 
that gave the tire its name 
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THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 
CONTAINS INFORMATION AND ANECDOTES ABOUT THE HIGH ART, PURE 
SCIENCE. REAL MONEY AND DUMB LUCK THAT GOES INTO THE BREEDING OF 
THE GREAT THOROUGHBRED RACE HORSES AND KENTUCKY DERBY WINNERS. 
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...THE HIGH ART, 

PURE SCIENCE, 

REAL MONEY AND 
DUMB LUCK... 

ol. Meriwether Lewis Clark, Jr., fathered the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby in 1875 in the hope of reviving a thorough¬ 
bred industry devastated by the Civil War. He succeeded 
beyond his wildest imaginings. 

On the eve of the 104th running of the Derby at 
Churchill Downs, Kentucky has the richest thorough¬ 
bred nursery and sales arena in the world. At last July's 
Keeneland Association sales in Lexington, 309 yearlings 
were knocked down for a total of $26,769,000; an average 
of $86,631, up 28 percent from 1976. 

Since colonial times, this country has been importing 
fine Irish, English, and European blood-horses to enrich 
the breed. Now increasing numbers of them arecrossing 
the ocean the other way. 

"The dollar isn't worth much any more but we have 
the best horses in the world and they have become a 
form of international currency," says Preston Madden, 
a top market breeder and master of Hamburg 
Place where his grandfather bred five Kentucky 
Derby winners. 

In the late 1860s when Clark first started to worry 
about the situation, even the most royally bred Ken¬ 
tucky yearling could be bought for around $100. Since 
the early 1960s, several hundred yearlings have been 
sold for $100,000 and up; up to $600,000 in 1973 for 
Wajima, a colt from Bold Ruler's last crop; up,up,up to 
$1,500,000 paid in 1976 for Canadian Bound, a colt from 
the first crop of Secretariat, Bold Ruler's most illustrious 
offspring. 

Prices for fillies and mares have gone up, too. Queen 
Sucree, dam of '74 Derby winner, Cannonade, sold at 
John M. Olin's dispersal not long ago for a record 
$1000,000. At the time, she was again in foal to Bold 
Bidder, sire of Cannonade. And in late June last year, a 
broodmare was spirited away from Claiborne Stud out¬ 
side Paris, Kentucky. She was Fanfreluche, in foal to 
Secretariat, and a top runner in her salad days in Canada 
a few years back. The half-million-dollar mare was 
finally found in early December in the hamlet of 
Tompkinsville some 150 miles from Claiborne, safe in 
the hands of innocent parties who had given her a home 
after she had been found wandering down a road some 
weeks after her disappearance. No ransom notes were 
publicly reported, but a suspect has been arrested. 

A multi-million-dollar stallion syndication is the ulti¬ 
mate prize in the summer sales yearling game that has 
been given some interesting twists in recent times by 
Japanese horsemen, English gambling kings, German 
financiers, and French noblemen. Besides paying record 
prices for yearlings at Keeneland in July, and at the 
Fasig-Tipton Co. sales in Saratoga, New York, in August, 
they have been buying Bluegrass farms, encouraging 
prices to rise from $1,500 to as high as $6,500 per acre. 
Theirs is a complicated game, one requiring a thorough 
knowledge of thoroughbred blood lines, racing purse 
structures, tax laws, and monetary exchange rates. 


Syndication of a stallion involves dividing up his 
ownership into a number of shares, generally 32 or 36. 
Each shareholder has the right to breed one mare to the 
stallion a year for the remainder of the animal's stud life. 
This right is called a "season." 

Even before Secretariat stepped onto the track for his 
three-year-old campaign in 1973, Claiborne Stud's 
young Seth Hancock had syndicated him in behalf of 
owner Penny Tweedy, now Mrs. Lennart Ringquist, for 
a then-record $6,080,000, thirty-two investors paying 
$190,000 a share, the syndication to take effect after the 
colt's racing days were over. 

Secretariat's two-year-old career had been spectacu¬ 
lar and horsemen sensed his greatness. Too, he was a 
Bold Ruler, and Bold Rulers have made remarkably good 



a. Painting of Bold Ruler, greatest modern sire b. Bold Ruler's son. 

Bold Bidder, Sire of Cannonade c. Colonel M. Lewis Clark, father of the 
Kentucky Derby d. Penny Ringquist with Secretariat e. Hamburg Place, 
birthplace of five Kentucky Derby winners f. Bidding reaches 
S' .500,000 at Keeneland sales for Secretariat Yearling g. Rounding the 
first turn at Churchill Downs h. Cannonade wins the 100th Derby 
i. Bold Ruler's son, Wajima was syndicated for $7,500,000 
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sires. After Secretariat's Triple Crown performance, 
there was little or no actual financial risk for the initial 
investors. Any one who chose to, could reasonably 
expect to get "out”; that is, recoup his initial S190,000 
investment by selling early offspring at high prices 
before it could be determined by racetrack performance 
whether the little Secretariats could run. 

The shareholder who has gotten out the most success¬ 
fully, of course, is Nelson Bunker Hunt, consignor of the 
$1,500,000 colt to the 1976 Keeneland summer sale. The 
colt is out of Charming Alibi, also the dam of Hunt's race 
mare. Dahlia, winner of more than $1,000,000 in purses 
here and abroad. Six Canadians bought the colt, named 
him Canadian Bound, and shipped him to trainer 
Maurice Zilber in France. Now a three-year-old, Cana¬ 



a. Nelson Bunker Hunt, sold world's record yearling b. Secretariat's 
$1,500,000 son. Canadian Bound c. Seth Hancock, the master of 
Clairborne Stud d. Secretariat's son Sacrebleu wins his first race at 
Laurel in Maryland e. Secretariat romps in Bold Ruler's old paddock 
f. Darby Dan Farm's Olin Gentry 


dian Bound was still winless at last report 

Some industry leaders contend that $1,500,000 is 
embarrassingly out of line. The venerable Abram S. 
Hewitt, squire of Long Branch in Millwood, Virginia, 
advises Hunt on breeding matters and is presumably not 
averse to seeing his client make such a strike. Neverthe¬ 
less, Hewitt says: "I don't think any yearling is statisti¬ 
cally worth a million and one half dollars, or even half of 
that price, or indeed, a quarter of that price. It's prepos¬ 
terous.” 

The winning bid was $785,000 more than a yearling 
had ever fetched at auction up to that time, and $183,192 
more than the mighty Secretariat managed to amass 
during his two-year racing career. Twenty-six yearlings 
from his first two crops have sold for an average of 
$278,808. Whether such prices will hold depends upon 
their race record in the next year or two. 

Kent Hollingsworth, editor of The Blood-Horse, is 
optimistic about Secretariat's future at stud. But he has 
been saying for years that prices at the summer sales are 
dangerously inflated. He has likened the thoroughbred 
industry to the pedigreed-cat game: 

"Prices in the cat game are not related to potential 
earnings, for a cat has no earning power, but are fixed 
primarily by what operators figure other people can be 
conned into paying for non-earning progeny. A business 
with no productive economic base is no business at all. It 
is a sucker game ... unreasonably high auction prices 
are like a fever; they signal illness rather than the health 
of an industry." 

Hollingsworth's highly respected magazine is spon¬ 
sored by the Thoroughbred Owners and Breeders Asso¬ 
ciation and his voice carries weight. Nor are Hol¬ 
lingsworth and Hewitt alone. Olin Gentry, manager of 
John Galbreath's Darby Dan Farm — the only nursery to 
send out winners of both the Kentucky Derby and the 
Epsom Derby—says that "these prices make no sense, 
and we have a Secretariat filly ourselves." 

Of Super Red's first crop of 28 foals, 10 made it to the 
races as two-year-olds in 1977. Of these, three managed 
to get their noses across a finish line first on at least one 
occasion: Feuille de Rable, a filly, won her maiden race in 
Canada to start things off; a colt named Dactylographer 
won the richest two-year-old stakes in England; and 
Sacrebleu, a roan colt, became the first Secretariat to win 
in this country when he galloped home by six lengths at 
Maryland's Laurel Race Course on December 22 in his 
maiden race. 

Because hopes were so high, some industry observers 
find this record disappointing, including the stallion's 
syndicate manager, Seth Hancock. With considerable 
candor, he says that Secretariat’s "record looks better 
than it really is," because of Dactvlographer's big win. 
He doubted that a single member of Secretariat's first 
crop would be good enough to run in this year's Derby, 
but he was optimistic about the quality of the second 
crop. 

Some blood lines authorities will tell you that if a 
stallion doesn't produce in his first few crops, he proba- 
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bly never will; others disagree and point out this horse 
or that which did not get runners until later. In any 
event, by way of comparison. Darby Dan's Roberto, 
winner of the 1972 Epsom Derby, had 5stakes winners in 
his first crop of two-year-olds last year. 

J. Soule Smith, an early Kentucky writer, said that the 
Bluegrass country was "a poem in itself, and its men and 
women have the distinct outlines of figures in a Shakes¬ 
pearean drama." The history of the region, and of the 
Derby, is alive with the names of high-rollers: H. Price 
McGrath, James Ben Afi Haggin, Cof. E. R. Bradley . .. 
Among the most successful players in the high-stakes 
game these days are Zenya Yoshida, the leading breeder 
in Japan for years, and the Isle of Man's Robert Sangster, 
operator of the Vernons Football Pools in England. 

Yoshida had been quietly buying yearlings at Keene- 
land for 20 years when, in the early 1970s, he bought a 
farm outside Lexington and started to make his presence 
felt in the sales pavilion in a big way. 

Like most horsemen. Yoshida is uncommunicative 



a. Japan's Zenya Yoshida. gambled and won with Wajlma b. Epsom Derby 
winner, The Minstrel, was a $200,000 yearling c. Little Northern Dancer 
has proven to be a big sire d. Wajima nosing out the great Forego 
e. Colonel E. R. Bradley was one of the highest of high-rollers 


about the details of his operation. But he is forthright 
about his intention in this country. He says that before 
he dies he wants to see his black, yellow, and red silks in 
the winner's circle at the Kentucky Derby. 

There is a saying in the horse business that an 
"expert" is anyone who has been right once. Yoshida 
became an expert when he went decisively to $600,000 
for Wajima at Keeneland in 1973. Had it not been for bad 
luck, Yoshida might have realized his Derby ambitions 
with this colt two years later. 

Wajima did not get to the races until late in his 
two-year-old year and Yoshida knew he had something 
when the colt finished a strong second in the Laurel 
Futurity. In the colt’s first start at three in January 1975 at 
Hialeah, he wound up out of the money but he obviously 
needed the race. Not long thereafter, however, his 
trainer Steve DiMauro found a splint developing on the 
inside of the colt's left foreleg. As so many trainers have 
done before him, often under pressure from owners, he 
could have rushed the colt's recovery to get him ready 
for the Derby. Instead, DiMauro took the animal out of all 
the Triple Crown races, with Yoshida's approval. 

Once Wajima found his running legs again in early 
June, he rewarded his connections for their faith in him. 
He won seven races—including five big stakes in a 
row—and finished second four times, earning nearly 
$500,000. Twice he whipped the '75 Derby winner, 
Foolish Pleasure, and handicap champion. Forego. 
Named three-year-old champion, he was syndicated for 
$7,200,000 by Leslie Combs IPs Spendthrift Farm. The 
owner usually retains a principle financial interest in 
any syndication of his or her horse. 

Record syndications, it seems, are made only to be 
quickly broken. Foolish Pleasure's sire. What a Pleasure, 
was syndicated in Florida for $8,000,000 in March 1976. 
Then last August, Canadian Edward P Taylor an¬ 
nounced syndication of The Minstrel, winner of the 
Epsom and Irish Derbies and $570,605 in purses, for 
$9,000,000. Principal owner was Robert Sangster who 
had bought the colt for $200,000 at the 1975 Keeneland 
summer sales. The great Irish trainer Vincent O'Brien 
owned part of the animal and conditioned him for his 
races. 

The Minstrel story has had an all-star cast from its 
inception. Taylor bred the colt and he was North 
America's leading thoroughbred breeder last year; 
champion jockey Lester Piggott rode him in his races. 
The Minstrel's sire is Taylor's Northern Dancer, winner 
of the '64 Kentucky Derby in a then-record two minutes 
flat for the one and one quarter miles at Churchill 
Downs. Northern Dancer has been phenomenally suc¬ 
cessful at stud. He was North America's leading sire in 
1971 and again in 1977; his Nijinsky II won England's 
Triple Crown in 1970. Sangster led the owners' list in 
England last year, and won the Prix de 1'Arc de Tri- 
omphe at Longchamp with Alleged, a Kentucky-bred 
son of Hoist the Flag. European horsemen consider 
Alleged even better than The Minstrel. Sangster bought 
the horse as a two-year-old for $175,000. 

Last year, the average price of yearlings sold at the 
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You’re gonna love our Great Little Car. 
Mazda GLC 5-Door Hatchback. 





Great little piston engine. Great little goodies. Great little price. 


Introducing the 

Greater Little Car. The GLC Deluxe 
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Mazda’s Great Little Car is a great little 
car. You’re gonna love it. 
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optional 5 speed transmission. 
Your mileage may vary de¬ 
pending on how and where you 
drive, your car's condition, 
and optional equipment 
42 '33 mpg Calif. 

' "POE Los Angeles prices 
(slightly higher in California, 
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equipment are extra. GLC 
prices for models not shown 
range from *3245 to $3920. 
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two summer sales—Saratoga and Keeneland —was 
$74,767, while all other auction yearlings averaged 
$9,726, which indicates clearly, as Hollingsworth likes to 
say, "that there are summer sales yearlings, and there 
are yearlings, two disparate markets." 

In general, buyers at the less-selective sales, which 
account for 90 percent of the total market, are simply 
looking for runners, not dreamingof Derby winners and 
multi-million-dollar stallion syndications. Yet some¬ 
times that's just what they get—at bargain prices. 

In 1969, a Venezuelan bloodstock agent named Luis 
Navas bid in for $1,200 a colt at Keeneland's fall sale 
That's right, it was Canonero II, the crooked-legged 
Cinderella colt that dropped out of the sky to win the 
1971 Derby for his Caracas owner as part of the mutuel 
field and then set a track record in the Preakness. 
Someone has figured out that owner Pedro Baptista 
realized a 29,000 percent profit on his investment. Since 
1971, you haven't been able to buy a stable goat at the 
Keeneland fall sale for $1,200. 

Dust Commander, winner of the 1970 Derby, sold for 
a mere $6,500 at the Keeneland fall sale in 1968, and there 
have been other bargains. Then a few years ago, Fasig- 
Tipton inaugurated-a small Kentucky sale and some 
spectacular buys have resulted. Bold Forbes, the 1976 
Derby and Belmont Stakes winner in 1976 was a $15,000 
yearling. Seattle Slew, last year's Triple Crown winner, 
was bought at the sale for $17,500. Early this year. Slew's 
owner sold a half interest in him for $6,000,000 to a 
syndicate headed by Leslie Combs' son, Brownell, of 
Spendthrift Farm, giving the colt a world record book 
value of $12,000,000. He will stand at stud in 1979. 

It goes without saying that there is another side to the 
yearling market story. One example: In 1975, a colt by 
Raise a Native out of Gay Hostess—the same pairing 
that produced '69 Derby and Preakness winner Majestic 
Prince—was sold for $715,000 at Keeneland. Named 
Elegant Prince, he developed what they call in Ken¬ 
tucky, "a case of the slows." When a fashionably bred 
animal like this fails to make it on the track, it is as 
though he had died. After training unsuccessfully in 
California, the costly Prince was smuggled back to 
Kentucky in the dead of the night, so to speak 

Ties of equine blood between the Derby Stakes at 
Epsom Downs and its Kentucky namesake have always 
been close. Colonel Clark crossed the Atlantic in 1872 to 
study English racing in general and the Derby in particu¬ 
lar. First run on May 4, 1780, the Epsom Derby was 
firmly established as England's most important three- 
year-old classic by the time of Clark's visit. Clark was 
thrilled with what he had seen, and returned to Louis¬ 
ville convinced that a similar race would serve as an 
ideal showcase for Kentucky-breds. He also believed 
that the race would eventually attract the best horses 
from other states. He was proven correct on both 
counts. 

Seventy-nine of the 103 runnings of the Derby have 
been won by Kentucky-breds, including Aristides, the 
first winner, and Seattle Slew, the latest winner. Fur¬ 
thermore, the Derby not only draws the nation's best 


horses, it serves as the focus of the U.S. racing calendar. 

Diomed, who was by Florizel, a son of Herod, won the 
first Epsom Derby and then, at the advanced age of 21, 
was imported to this country after he had been adjudged 
a failure at stud on his native heath. He was to have an 
immensely powerful impact upon the American thor¬ 
oughbred. His descendant Lexington —1850-1875—is 
considered by most authorities to be the greatest sire of 
his or any other day. Starting in 1861, he led this 
country's sire list for 14 years and then for another two 
years posthumously—a record that no other stallion has 
approached. 

"Lexington produced great horses like a shower of 
sparks," observes Abram Hewitt. The horse fathered 
238 winners, of which 84 would be considered stakes 
horses today, 11 of them champions: Kentucky, As¬ 
teroid, Norfolk, Idlewild, General Duke, Vauxhall, 
Harry Bassett, Tom Bowling, Acrobat, Sultana, and 
Duke of Magenta. 

Lexington died at Woodburn Stud outside Lexington 



a. 15 direct descendants of Lexington won the Kentucky Derby 

b. Aristides, "the little red horse" won the first Kentucky Derby, 1875 

c. 1970 Derby winner, Dust Commander was a yearling bargain 

d. Triple Crown winner Seattle Slew shown in the Churchill Downs 
winner's circle last year e. Canonero II, a $1.200 Keeneland Yearling, 
was upset winner of the 1971 Derby f. Diomed, winner of the Epsom 
Derby, 1720 g. Elegant Prince 
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less than two months after the running of the first 
Kentucky Derby on May 17, 1875 won by his grandson 
Aristides. Fifteen more of his direct descendants would 
win Derbies. 

Lexington's line has died out, but in Bold Ruler, 
Seattle Slew's grandsire who died of cancer in 197] after 
heading the U.S. sire list a total of eight times, we had 
perhaps the greatest stallion since Lexington. 

The late Col. Phil T. Chinn, a celebrated Kentucky 
breeder, said more than 50 years ago: "After one of them 
has won the Derby, any breeding expert can sit down 
and show you just why he won — from his pedigree. The 
only trouble is, the expert can't do it before the race." 

Hence it is easy for even an amateur student of 



a. Hoist the Flag, now a top sire at Claiborne Stud b. Nashua, one of 
Nasrullah s greatest sons, lost 1955 Derby to Swaps c. Secretariat's 
stable mate. Riva Ridge d. The Late A. B. "Bull" Hancock. Jr., imported 
the mighty Nasrullah e. Nasrullah. sire of Bold Ruler and nearly 100 
other stakes winners f. A runnerup in 1957 Derby. Round Table is still 
a leading sire g. Bold Ruler (No. 1. Eddie Arcaro up), top ranked 
2-year-old, 1956 


bloodlines to tell you why Dust Commander won the 
Derby in 1970, Secretariat in 1973, Cannonade in 1974, 
Foolish Pleasure in 1975, Bold Forbes in 1976, and Seattle 
Slew in 1977: All of these horses were sired by sons of 
Bold Ruler except for Secretariat who teas a son of Bold 
Ruler. 

Bold Ruler, in turn, was by Nasrullah whom many 
experts believe was the most important import since 
Diomed. The late A. B. "Bull" Hancock, jr„ father of Seth 
Hancock, brought the horse to Claiborne from England 
in 1950. Apart from Bold Ruler, Nasrullah produced the 
great Nashua, and 97 other stakes winners, and led the 
U.S. sire list five times in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 

On a cold, drizzly morning this winter, I revisited the 
cemetery at Claiborne where Nasrullah and Bold Ruler 
lie beneath small headstones. Then with old friend Mary 
Jane Gallaher, the Lexington writer, and a stud groom, I 
walked a few hundred yards up a rutted path between 
paddocks and suddenly, there he was: Secretariat, graz¬ 
ing in Bold Ruler's old paddock. Running a little togirth 
now that his racing days are long behind him, he grazed 
on without looking up, as we were told he would. 
Further along in another paddock. Secretariat's old 
stablemate, Riva Ridge came trotting up to have his 
muzzle rubbed, friendly as always. Mary Jane and 1 had 
last seen these two great horses battling down the 
Belmont stretch in the 1973 Marlboro Cup. 

Round Table was found in another paddock, and 
Hoist the Flag in another. Colonel Clark would be 
dumbfounded at what he wrought—great commercial 
breeding farms such as Claiborne, Spendthrift, 
Gainesway, each with a score or more of stylishly bred 
stallions; and the private farms —Darby Dan, Calumet, 
Elmendorf. 

A visitor to the Bluegrass is plied with statistics: There 
are, he is told, 425 stallions in Kentucky and 7,000 
broodmares on average, and while they produce about 
15 percent of the nation's foals annually, these animals 
grow up to win more than half of the stakes races over 
$50,000—and so forth. But the Bluegrass country and the 
Kentucky Derby are not made up of statistics. Chance 
and romance are forever intruding. 

There is, for example, a small nursery outside Har- 
rodsburg called Comin-up Farm owned by Miss Priscilla 
"Percy" Toth, a former airlines counter girl in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. who saved her money for years to buy it. She 
has made a specialty of taking broodmares with mental 
or physical problems, working with them, and getting 
them in foal. Now she has nine broodmares of her own, 
On July 19, 1976 at the Keeneland sales she sold a 
yearling from one of these mares, by the stallion Advo¬ 
cator, for $60,000. Like Yoshida, she wants to win the 
Derby one day, but with a difference: "1 want to win it 
with a filly." 

In a few days time, the 104th Derby will be history and 
another chapter written in a fascinating story that grew 
out of the vision of one Kentucky colonel so long ago. 

BY PETER CHEW 


ADVERTISEMENT 




BASEBALL /Larry Keith 


Red as in dead? Not again 

In 77 the Dodgers had the National League West wrapped up by mid-May. But by 
winning two of three last week in L.A., the Reds showed they plan no 78 e! fo/do 


W ith a mere five months remaining 
in the baseball season, Los Angeles 
still has not clinched the National League 
West Division championship. In light of 
what happened last spring, when the 
Dodgers came out smoking to win 22 of 
their first 26 games and virtually sew up 
the title by Memorial Day—no, make 
that Mother's Day—this was refreshing 
news to the opposition. 

The 1978 season should be different— 
vastly different—if last week’s results are 
any indication. Still smarting from their 
second-place showing of a year ago, the 
Reds whirled into Los Angeles in a fury 
and hammered the Dodgers in the teams’ 
first two meetings of the season. Then, 
apparently still reeling from the 19-5 
pasting they had taken in Games I and 
2, the defending champions nearly gave 
away a victory they seemed to have firm¬ 
ly in hand. Clearly the Big Red Machine 
was back in gear, which means that the 
Big Blue Wrecking Crew was back in sec¬ 
ond place. 

After their skirmish in L.A., the Dodg¬ 
ers and Reds split to meet the challenges 
of the Astros and Giants, respectively, 
the teams considered most likely to thrust 
themselves into a divisional race that has 
long been the province of Los Angeles 
and Cincy. But after the Dodgers had 
dumped the Astros in three of four games 
and the Reds had beaten the Giants in 
two of three, it was beginning to look as 
if the Reds or the Dodgers would reign 
again come September. 

The division would seem to be out of 
whack if any other teams were on top. 
In its nine-year history, Cincinnati and 
Los Angeles have accounted for 14 first- 
or second-place finishes. They have end¬ 
ed up 1-2 or 2-1 in each of the last five 
seasons. The Reds won titles in 1970, 
’72, ’73, ’75 and ’76. the Dodgers in '74 
and ’77. 

When Los Angeles won last year it 
was a notable upset: the Reds, twice 
world champions, were being compared, 
by themselves and others, with the great¬ 
est teams of all time. The Dodgers ended 
that talk in a hurry, building a 13-game 
lead by May 27. Thereafter Cincinnati 
never got closer than 6/2 games, and it 
wound up losing by 10. “I tried every¬ 
thing I knew, including psychological 
warfare, but nothing worked,” Manager 
Sparky Anderson says. “All I did was 
make a fool out of myself." 

Though they were blown out of the 


race, the Reds were never convinced that 
the Dodgers were the better team. They 
beat Los Angeles 10 of 18 times and fin¬ 
ished the year with a higher team bat¬ 
ting average, a higher fielding average, 
more runs scored and more stolen bases. 
The only important department in which 
the Dodgers were significantly better, ex¬ 
cept for the won-lost record, of course, 
was pitching; L.A. led the league with a 
3.22 ERA, while Cincinnati was 10th at 
4.22. 

“With any pitching at all we would 
have been in front by 10 at the All-Star 
break,” Anderson claims. “If we finish 
in the top three in ERA this year, in the 
3.30-3.40 range, we are a mortal lock to 
win the division. And I think we can, be¬ 
cause this is the best staff we’ve had in 
my nine years as manager.” 

Certainly Tom Seaver is the best pitch¬ 
er Anderson has ever had, although his 
record in ’78 does not show it. Seaver 
was 14-3 with the Reds last season— 


21-6 for the year, including his two 
months with the Mets—but after four 
starts this year he was 0-1 with a 3.91 
ERA. Anderson remains undismayed. 
“Tom will win 20.” he says, “and I'll 
match any bet you want to make." 

In fact, though Seaver’s inability to 
win early has probably precluded the 30- 
victory season that rabid Cincinnatians 
had been predicting for him. his weak 
April could be viewed as a source of op¬ 
timism for the Reds. If Cincy is a first- 
place team without a winning Seaver, 
what will it be when he cuts loose, as he 
presumably will? The obvious answer to 
that can only be disheartening for the 
Dodgers. 

Offsetting Seaver’s dawdling start has 
been the performance of Bill Bonham, a 
29-year-old righthander who was a con¬ 
sistent loser (53-70) during his seven pre¬ 
vious big league seasons with the Cubs. 
By beating the Dodgers, Bonham last 
week ran his record to 3-0, with a 3.24 
continued 



Is that a pat on—or a stab in—the back Tom Lasorda is giving fellow sniper Sparky Anderson? 
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ERA and 21 strikeouts in 25 innings. 
Only a sore elbow that developed late 
last week seems capable of preventing 
him from having his best season. Cozy 
Wrigley Field has never been noted for 
building pitchers' confidence. For that 
reason Anderson sees a similarity be¬ 
tween Bonham and the Dodgers’ Burt 
Hooton, another Cub loser, who became 
a big winner in Los Angeles. 

Even before the addition of Seaver and 
Bonham. Anderson figured the Reds 
owned the division almost by divine 
right. “The '70s have belonged to us." 
he says. “Even when we lost in '74 we 
came back and won two years in a row. 
I'm not sure the Dodgers really think they 
won it last year, based on what happened 
against the Yankees in the World Series. 
If you lose the World Series, you've done 
nothing. Nobody cares who finishes sec¬ 
ond. So, actually, they’ve accomplished 
zero." 

Understandably, the Dodgers are not 
enchanted by such talk. Ron Cey says. 
“Both of us are good enough to win. I ac¬ 
cept that, but they don’t. They think they 
own baseball.” Dodger Manager Tom La- 
sorda says. “If Anderson has the great 
team he claims he has, then he should 
win. If we beat them, that’ll just prove 
Sparky did a lousy job." 

Lasorda and Anderson, who often re¬ 
fer to each other in ungentlemanly terms, 
have been doing a lot of sniping. The 
first blow in their verbal battle was struck 
before the start of last season at a dinner 
honoring Lasorda and his predecessor. 
Walter Alston. “This is the year Los An¬ 
geles finds out how good a manager Wal¬ 
ter Alston was," Anderson said. He con¬ 
tends he did not intend this as implied 
criticism of Lasorda. but the Dodger 
manager has stewed about it ever since. 
Now one of them is always attempting 
to upset the other. Last season Lasorda 
kept a file of Anderson’s comments as 
they appeared in the press, to be used at 
strategic moments: during the winter An¬ 
derson took notes on Lasorda’s remarks 
whenever they were telecast. 

But heated oratory is not what made 
last week’s series important. The three 
games were supposed to give an early in¬ 
dication of just how much the Reds have 
improved and how good the Dodgers’ 
chances of repeating are. As usual they 
were one-two in the standings, with Los 
Angeles on top as the confrontation be¬ 
gan. and even the players were making 
the uncommon admission that this was 


no ordinary early-scason series. "The 
Dodgers have always been a quick-start¬ 
ing team." said Pete Rose. “I’d like to 
get ahead of them for a change and let 
them try to catch us." 

The Dodgers obviously thought the 
games were significant, too. Instead of 
using one man to scout the Reds, they 
sent two. And Lasorda altered his pitch¬ 
ing rotation to give Tommy John, who 
has beaten the Reds nine of the 11 times 
he has gotten decisions against them, a 
start in the third game. 

Unfortunately for L.A.. John could not 
also work the first two. The Reds pound¬ 
ed out 15 hits and won the first game 
8-2. and 16 hits—including home runs 
by Joe Morgan. Johnny Bench. George 
Foster and Ken Griffey—to win the sec¬ 
ond 11-3. This was more than enough 
firepower to keep Bonham and Fred Nor¬ 
man (2-0) unbeaten. “I hope they en¬ 
joyed wearing their World Series rings. 
because last year is gone." said Morgan. 

Lasorda did his best to calm his play¬ 
ers and fans by saying. “We're 6-4 now 
and that's .600 ball. We can’t let any¬ 
body get panicky after 10 games." But 
he realized something special had to be 
done. So before the Wednesday game he 
put in a call to Palm Springs and talked 
to the next best thing to the Great Dodg¬ 
er in the Sky. Frank Sinatra. “We always 
win when you call, but I couldn’t wait 
any longer," Lasorda told Sinatra. “I had 
to call you.” 

Lasorda’s best call was the one that 
put John, whose sinker gives Cincy’s free 
swingers fits, into the rotation. Except 
for the Reds’ two-run. four-hit outburst 
in the fourth inning, John stayed in con¬ 
trol throughout the game. Entering the 
ninth, he had a 5-2 lead, the Dodger runs 
having come on a first-inning bases-emp- 
ty homer by Reggie Smith and two shots 
by Rick Monday, who had five home runs 
during the week to raise his total to a 
major league-leading eight. 

John struck out Foster to open the 
ninth, but then walked Bench, who was 
subsequently forced at second by Dan 
Driessen. The third out was far more elu¬ 
sive. First, Davey Lopes let Rick Auer¬ 
bach’s grounder go through his legs at 
second base. Then Bill Russell could not 
handle a hit to short by Dave Concep¬ 
cion. Finally, Cey fielded a grounder by 
Dave Collins at third and threw wildly 
to first. When the Reds stopped running, 
the score was 5-4. with runners at sec¬ 
ond and third and Rose at the plate. 


In the Cincinnati dugout, Anderson 
was thinking. “With Pete up, we have it 
won." Across the field. Lasorda was com¬ 
ing out of the other dugout to tell John, 
“Forget what’s happened. There isn't a 
pitcher I’d rather have right now." 

John threw one more pitch, a sinker 
below the knees, and Rose hit a ground¬ 
er that, at last, the Dodger infield con¬ 
verted into the final out. “I was too anx¬ 
ious," Rose said later. "I swung like a 
16-year-old." 

The Dodgers were glad he had. They 
know full well what an early-season hot 
streak can do for a team’s title prospects, 
and a sweep by the Reds might have been 
too hot for L.A. to handle. 


THE WEEK 

1 April 16-22) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


A I VA/ITQT When the season began. 
ML VVLOI American League bat¬ 
ters were itching lo get at Oakland's five-man 
starting rotation, which had a combined 
10-24 record in the majors last year. But those 
five—Rick Langford (8-19 in 1977). Matt Ke- 
ough (1-3). Pete Broberg(l-2 with the Cubs) 
and a pair of rookies from the Giant organi¬ 
zation. Johnny Johnson and Alan Wirth—are 
5-2 so far. Together with a superlative bull¬ 
pen. they have teamed up for a 1.44 staff ERA 
and have left those itchy batters scratching 
their heads. Brobcrg beat Minnesota 7-2. Ke- 
ough disposed of Seattle 5-3 and Wirth was a 
3-0 victor over the Mariners. They all got air¬ 
tight relief from former Giant Elias Sosa. An¬ 
other ex-San Franciscan, Gary Alexander, 
slugged his third and fourth homers for the As 
(4-1). And Tony Armas drove in the decisive 
run in the 1 Ith to knock off Minnesota 6-5. 

Staying percentage points in front of the 
As were the Royals (4-1). Dennis Leonard 
held off Cleveland 2-1. Paul Splittorff defeat¬ 
ed Toronto 5-0 and Baltimore 5-3. and Re¬ 
liever Al Hrabosky saved two games. Split- 
torfiTs wins were his 10th and I Ith in a row 
since early last season. 

Near-perfect relief work by Dave LaRoche 
and Paul Hartzcll highlighted California’s 5-1 
week. LaRoche gave up just one hit in 5% in¬ 
nings. saved one game and won another, while 
Hartzell yielded two hits in 6 J /j innings and 
had three saves. Frank Tanana, relying on an 
off-speed curve and changeup because he is 
still not fully recovered from last season’s sore 
arm. ran his record to 4-0 with two wins. Don 
Baylor hit his third, fourth and fifth home 
runs. Ron Jackson batted .500 and Lyman 
Bostock finally contributed to the offense. 

The S450.000-a-year outfielder explained 
continued 
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INTR0D1 ICING THF BMW 73a . 

It would seem that the majority 
of the world's auto manufacturers 
assume that by the time one is able 
to afford an expensive luxury sedan 
one has somehow lost the craving 
for extraordinary performance. 

At the Bavarian Motor Works in 
Munich, Germany, we reject this 
sedentary approach to the building 
of automobiles. 

It is our contention that—how¬ 
ever luxunous the accommoda¬ 
tions—extraordinary performance is 
the only thing that makes an expen¬ 
sive car worth the money. 

And so while the BMW 733i 
provides all the creature comforts 
one would expect to find in a costly 
European sedan—supple leather, 
AM/FM stereo cassette, full power 
accessories, etc.—it also provides a 
driving experience so unusual, so 
exhilarating it will spoil you for any 
other car. 



The technical genius of the 
BMW 7331 lies not in the fact that it 
is—by European standards—large 
and luxurious. 

But that it incorporates these 
qualities in an automobile that per¬ 
forms like a BMW 

Its four-speed manual transmis¬ 
sion (automatic is available) slips pre¬ 
cisely into each gear. 

Its acceleration comes up 
smoothly with the turbine-like whine 
so characteristic of the electronically 
fuel-injected, 3.3-liter BMW engine. 

Its interior is biomechanically 
engineered to actually include the 
driver as one of the functioning parts 
of the car itself. 

Yet much of the credit for the 
technical superiority of the 733i 
rightfully belongs to its highly innova¬ 
tive suspension system. 

Independent on all four wheels, 


with a new and patented "double¬ 
pivot" front axle, it provides the 
driver with a tactile sense of con¬ 
trol—an uncanny feel of the road— 
that belies its size and luxury. 

So successfully is all this 
accomplished that, when you drive 
the BMW 733i for the first time, you 
will experience an almost total one¬ 
ness with the car. 

As the editors of Motor Trend 
magazine once observed, “The reac¬ 
tion to a BMW is always the same. 
The first time driver takes the wheel 
and after a few minutes no other auto¬ 
mobile will ever be the same again." 

If the thought of owning such a 
car intrigues you, call us anytime, 
toll-free, at 800-243-6000 (Conn. 
1-800-882-6500) and 
well arrange a thorough 
test drive for you at your 
nearest BMW dealer. 

THE ULTIMATI DRIVING MACHINE. 
Bavarian Motor VUxks, Munich, Germany. 



61978 BMW ol North America. Inc. 


























All his life he’s been a tough competitor. 
To him, second best isn’t good enough. 

But his happiest moment came last week 
when his 11-year-old daughter beat him at chess. 

He’s a special kind of man. 

A diamond is for him. 


To give you an idea of diamond values, the piece shown is available for about S240. Your jeweler 
can show you other fine diamond jewelry starting at about $200. De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 



BASEBALL cnniinucd 


his early-season slump by saying (hat when he 
was at the plate he had been “hallucinating” 
and that he felt himself “standing outside my 
body.” He added, "If I don't do well the rest 
of April, I’m not going to take any pay for the 
month.” That said (the offer was declined by 
owner Gene Autry), Bostock broke out of his 
.051 doldrums with three hits in an 11-2 rout 
of the Mariners. 

Five hits and five RBIs by Bob Stinson 
helped Seattle (3-4) break an eight-game los¬ 
ing streak by sweeping a doubleheader from 
Minnesota 8-5 and 7-2. Tom House put in a 
gritty performance to earn the second victory, 
a 13-hitter in which he went all the way de¬ 
spite suffering a dislocated finger when struck 
by a batted ball in the first inning. 

Home runs by Bill Nahorodny, Chet 
Lemon and Eric Soderholm enabled Chicago 
(J -3) to rout Toronto IJ -2. 

Minnesota, which stranded 59 runners, and 
Texas were winless. Dave Goltz, who had 20 
victories for the Twins last year, lost for the 
third time and maintained his record of never 
having won in April during five-plus big 
league seasons. The April blues also infected 
Ranger fastballer Len Barker, who uncorked 
a truly wild pitch with the bases loaded in Bos¬ 
ton. The heave landed halfway up the screen 
behind home plate. 

KC 9-2 OAK 10-3 CAL 10-4 CHI 5-6 
MINN 6-11 SEA 5-13 TEX 2-8 

A I C A QT Tight relief work and 
ML LMO I a succession of rallies 
boosted Detroit (3-0) into the East lead. Jim 
Crawford's 3 , /j innings of hitless relieving 
helped the Tigers beat Toronto 4-3, and John 
Hiller came out of the bullpen to earn a 7-6 
victory over Texas. He yielded only one hit in 
4 'A innings. Detroit had trailed the Rangers 
3-0, but won when Tim Corcoran singled 
home Steve Dillard in the 10th. Chicago had 
Detroit down 6-0, only to lose 10-9 when Lou 
Whitaker capped a four-run last of the ninth 
with a run-scoring single. There was only one 
downbeat note for the Tigers: Mark Fidrych, 
missing a start, needed a cortisone shot in his 
aching shoulder. 

Like Detroit and Boston (page 24), Mil¬ 
waukee (2-5) hit far and often But even 
though they had 10 home runs, the Brewers 
tumbled to third place as their pitchers gave 
up seven homers and 41 runs. Gorman Thom¬ 
as. Cecil Cooper and Larry Hisle tied Baylor 
for the league lead in four-baggers with five 
apiece. And Dick Davis was the majors’ hot¬ 
test rookie hitter at .429. 

A two-hitter by Rick Waits gave Cleveland 
(2-2) a 6-0 victory over Texas. The Indians' 
other win was a 13-4 drubbing of the Red 
Sox, in which Andre Thornton hit for the 
cycle. 

Don Stanhouse saved two games for Balti¬ 
more (3-3): a 7-5 decision over Milwaukee 
and a 2-1 win for Jim Palmer over Kansas 


City. Lee May hit three homers and had eight 
RBIs for the week and scored the go-ahead 
run in that 2-1 victory over the Royals when 
Dennis Leonard threw two wild pitches. 

By turning a bunt into a triple play. Jim 
Clancy of the Blue Jays (2-4) helped lock up 
his first triumph, a 4-2 win over Chicago. 

"There’s a projection of emotion and sen¬ 
sitivity by the crowd in that situation," said 
Reggie Jackson of New York (3-3) after his 
bottom-of-the-ninth homer beat Baltimore 
4-3. In such instances. Jackson said, “I swell 
up with confidence and relaxness." Roy 
White was less voluble after his single in the 
12th polished off the Brewers 4-3. Reliever 
Rich Gossage was talking to himself after his 
errors on two consecutive bunts gave Toronto 
a 4-3 win. and Gossage an 0-3 record. 

DET 8-2 BOS 9-4 MIL 7-7 NY 6-7 
CLEV 4-6 BALT 5-8 TOR 4-9 

Ml PAQT R c '' ever Skip Lockwood 

IN L LMO I of New York (4-2) said 
the Mets "might end up serendipitous. It's like 
falling in a mud puddle and finding a fish in 
your pocket.” The Mets fell twice, they did not 
hit a homer, and Steve Henderson went 0 for 
21, but when they got up they were in first 
place. There was nothing fishy about their 
rise. Lockwood saved two games, Pat Zachry 
mowed down St. Louis 2-0 on two hits and 
Bobby Valentine and Ron Hodges had game¬ 
winning hits. 

Serendipity was not the lot of Ross Grims- 
ley of Montreal (4-1), who endured numerous 
annoyances before facing Philadelphia. "To¬ 
day I had a lot on my mind," Grimsley said. 
“I’ve been moving. My wife just got into town. 
Somebody broke into my van and stole my 
TV, and my insurance was canceled when I 
came to Canada.” Because he drives a van. 
Grimsley cannot park indoors where the oth¬ 
er Expos do at Olympic Stadium. So he paid 
to pull into a lot outside the stadium. Then he 
had to wander around the walls of the park be¬ 
cause “there are 40,000 doors that lead no¬ 
where." Putting those hassles aside. Grimsley 
beat the Phillies 5-3 to conclude a double- 
header sweep. Earlier, Grimsley had beaten 
New York 4-1 on a four-hitter. 

Third-place Chicago (3-2) defeated New 
York 5-0 on the four-hit pitching of Dennis 
Lamp and a three-run homer by former Met 
Dave Kingman. Five hits were all the Pirates 
got off Rick Reuschel as he won 5-1. 

After being weathered out several times, 
Philadelphia (1-2) was rusty, committing six 
errors and stranding 28 runners. The victory 
came when Pitcher Jim Lonborg drove in two 
runs and trimmed the Pirates 6-2. Pittsburgh 
(also 1-2). which was hitting .196 after 10 
games, pounded out 14 hits in its 11th outing, 
an 8-7 win over the Cardinals. Duffy Dyer, 
batting for the first time this season, settled 
that game with a two-out. two-run double in 
the bottom of the ninth. 


It was not until their final game of the week 
and 13th of the season that the Cardinals (0-4) 
got a homer from an outfielder. But even Jerry 
Morales’ blast could not prevent another loss. 

NY 9-6 MONT 7-5 CHI 7-6 

PHIL 5-5 ST.L 5-8 PITT 4-7 

mi \A/pCT Whilc ,hc Rcds and 

INL VVLO I Dodgers hammered 
home runs and struggled for first place, the 
Braves (2-5) just plain struggled, never hitting 
a ball over the fence. Atlanta, whose longest 
hits were six doubles, scored only seven runs, 
was shut out three times, batted .197 and hit 
into 10 double plays. Only a pair of remark¬ 
able pitching performances kept the Braves 
from a nonwinning week. Preston Hanna and 
Adrian Devine beat the Giants 1-0 on one hit. 
The next day Atlanta exploded for two runs 
as Dick Ruthven shut out San Francisco on 
two singles. 

San Diego (3-3) swept three games from 
the Braves, with Rollie Fingers preserving 2-0 
victories for Randy Jones and Bob Owchinko. 
Between those whitewashings, Gaylord Perry 
zapped Atlanta 9-3. Playing in the National 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

ELIAS SOSA: The 27-year-old right-handed 
relief pitcher from the Dominican Republic 
appeared in all five of Oakland's games, al¬ 
lowing two hits in 6 Vi innings, saving two 
wins over Seattle and beating Minnesota 6-5. 


League for the first time since 1971, Perry is 
taking his first swings in six years. And mighty 
cuts they were against the Braves: Perry had a 
single, two doubles and two RBIs. In that 
game he raised his strikeout total to 2.860 and 
moved into third place on the alltime list be¬ 
hind Bob Gibson and Walter Johnson. 

Another venerable player, Willie McCovey 
of San Francisco (3-3), walloped a three-run 
homer in an 8-4 win over San Diego and hit 
his first triple—a two-run drive—since 1974 
to help Vida Blue defeat Atlanta 5-1. Before 
his starting assignments, Bob Knepper tries to 
calm himself by reading. After perusing Basic 
Auto Mechanics, Knepper threw a wrench 
into the Big Red Machine’s scoring. He beat 
Cincy 3-0. allowing three singles and getting 
10 strikeouts. 

Houston (4-2) executed its second triple 
play of the season, snuffing out a Los Angeles 
threat in the ninth to wrap up an 8-6 victory. 
Bob Watson started the tri-killing by fielding 
a liner hit by Ron Cey with men on first and 
second. Joe Niekro drove in two runs and 
tossed a four-hitter to beat San Diego 5-1, and 
Enos Cabell finished off the Reds 4-3 with a 
game-winning single in the 13th. 

CIN 10-5 LA 9-5 SF7-6 
HOUS 7-8 SD 5-7 ATL 3-10 
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AUTOMOBILES / Patrick Bedard 



The turbo goes round and round... 

And what comes out is more zip when you want it, thus more potential sporting pleasure in this day 
of shrinking engines and dwindling power. Turbos are old hat at Indy; now come the street cars 


T he dollar value of the word “turbo” 
has gone from zero to $ 17,200 in ex¬ 
actly 23 years. Back in 1955 Chevrolet in¬ 
troduced an eight-cylinder engine under 
the name Turbo-Fire V-8. The turbo pre¬ 
fix was a no-charge item, and the cus¬ 
tomers got what they paid for: nothing. 
Back then, the prefix was about as use¬ 
ful and descriptive as the letter h in oh. 

But times are different now. We have 
a 55-mph speed limit and federal fuel- 
consumption laws and cars that are being 
designed as much for efficiency as glam¬ 
our. Now, at the insistence of the en¬ 
gineers who design the cars rather than 
the people who name them, the word tur¬ 
bo is making a comeback that may just 
save the day for automobile enthusiasts. 
This time turbo refers to the real thing— 
a compact, turbine-driven supercharg¬ 
er—and as was not the case in 1955, you 
now must pay dearly in some cases for 
the prefix. Attaching it to a Porsche, as 
in Turbo Porsche, puts the price at $36,- 
700, up a nice, round SI7,200 over the 
less exotic 911 SC model. Part of that sur¬ 
charge. however, goes for different 
brakes, wider wheels, special tires and 
modified bodywork necessitated by the 
dramatic increase in performance avail¬ 
able with the Porsche turbo. Affixing a 
turbo to a Saab is more reasonable, a 
mere $9,998 instead of $8,098 for the 
non-turbo equivalent. If your taste runs 
to Detroit. Buick will serve up a Turbo 


V-6 Regal Sport Coupe as cheaply as 
$5,852.90. 

These are the turbos you can buy to¬ 
day. More are on the way. Within 
months, Ford Motor Company will in¬ 
troduce a turbocharged four-cylinder en¬ 
gine for its 1979 Mustang and Capri. 
Chrysler Corporation has prototypes for 
four-, six- and eight-cylinder engines. 
And if the auto industry isn’t moving fast 
enough for you, almost every decent¬ 
sized city in the U.S. has at least one 
shop that will custom-install a turbochar¬ 
ger on any car that rolls in the door. 

The appeal of a turbo is that in effect 
it makes a big engine out of a small one. 
With proper design, the addition of a tur¬ 
bo provides a whopping power increase. 
The Turbo Porsche is a prime example. 
It has a six-cylinder engine of less dis¬ 
placement than any American V-8, yet 
it is the fastest production-line car cur¬ 
rently being sold in this country. With 
no sterner urging than a firm foot on the 
gas pedal, it will accelerate from zero to 
60 mph in 4.9 seconds and continue its 
double-time march right up to 165 mph. 
As thrill rides go, there are none finer, 
and for many enthusiasts that alone jus¬ 
tifies the sticker price. But an even more 
remarkable aspect of the Turbo Porsche 
is the way it combines a thoroughbred’s 
capacity for speed with the docile man¬ 
ners of a draft horse. You can idle it 
through clotted metropolitan traffic in 


top gear with the air conditioner on full 
blast and it will never hiccup. But point 
it toward the horizon and it will haul 
you there at three times the national 
speed limit. Considering the nature of to¬ 
day's federal laws concerning emissions 
and fuel economy, that sort of perfor¬ 
mance would be almost impossible to 
achieve without some form of super¬ 
charging. a catchall word for all devices 
that pressurize the air/fuel mixture be¬ 
ing fed into an engine. 

Turbochargers are the superchargers 
of choice these days because of their ut¬ 
ter simplicity. An automotive turbo is 
about the size of a football and contains 
only one moving part, a shaft with a 
finned turbine wheel attached to each 
end. A streamlined housing surrounds 
each of the two turbines. All of the en¬ 
gine’s exhaust gas is routed through one 
housing; all of the intake mixture of gas¬ 
oline and air passes through the other. 
The flow of exhaust causes the turbine 
to spin for exactly the same reason that 
a pinwheel spins in a breeze. And this ro¬ 
tates the shaft, which, in turn, spins the 
intake turbine. Because of its design, the 
intake turbine acts as a high-efficiency 
fan that actually compresses the intake 
charge, allowing more of it to be ingest¬ 
ed into the engine. More intake charge 
going in means more power coming out. 

At first thought, the idea of using the 
energy of the exhaust to cram more 
continued 
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AUTOMOBILES continued 


charge down the intake has a kind of per¬ 
petual-motion-machine ring to it. But 
the engineer's equations say that it works. 
And so does practical experience. Tur¬ 
bochargers have become standard equip¬ 
ment on Indy cars. The legendary four- 
cylinder Oflenhauser engine used at the 
Brickyard today displaces 161.703 cu¬ 
bic inches and would be very hard 
pressed indeed to make 400 horsepower 
on its own. But with a turbocharger ad¬ 
justed for typical race conditions, the 
output rises to 750 horsepower. Indy 
drivers would be the first to know, and 
the first to blow the whistle, if pin- 
wheel power w'as the hoax it superficially 
appears to be. 

The extent of the power increase avail¬ 
able through turbocharging depends al¬ 
most entirely upon how much the intake 
charge is boosted above atmospheric 
pressure. Boost is commonly referred to 
in inches—actually, inches of mercury, 
which is the same scale used by a TV 
weatherman when he says the barometric 
pressure is 29.92 and rising. Racers are 
not at all timid about the use of boost. 
In fact. Indy cars have more pressure in 
their intake manifolds than in their tires. 
For qualifying, the rules specify a limit 
of 80 inches, equivalent to about 40 
pounds per square inch. But for the race, 
each team is left to its own discretion. 
Dan Gurney, the former Indy driver who 
now returns each year as a car owner, re¬ 
members 140 inches being used in one 
Offy. That is enough to turn out 1.100 
horsepower. Of course, that much boost 
has been known to burst an engine like 
an overinflated party balloon. And even 
if the engine survives, there is the effect 
of the extra speed on the driver, who. ac¬ 
cording to Gurney, “can hold his breath 
only so long.” 

Actually. Indy drivers arc relative 
newcomers to the thrill of turbochargers. 
The device was originally intended for 
airplanes, and that is probably its best ap¬ 
plication even today. Airplanes face a pe¬ 
culiar problem. The rarefied atmosphere 
found at high altitudes offers less air re¬ 
sistance. allowing aircraft to fly faster 
with no increase in power. But this same 
thin air also contains less oxygen, suf¬ 
focating engines and severely decreasing 
power. In practice, a piston-engine air¬ 
plane runs out of power before it reach¬ 
es a high enough altitude to take advan¬ 
tage of the reduced air resistance. But 
with a turbocharger to compress the in¬ 
take charge, sea-level horsepower is 


available at altitudes where man can no 
longer breathe without supplementary 
oxygen. The attendant speed improve¬ 
ment is well worth the complexity of an 
oxygen mask or pressurized cabin. 

Still, somebody had to go up the first 
time and prove it. One of the earliest 
high-altitude pioneers was Captain Ru¬ 
dolph W. (Shorty) Schroeder of the U.S. 
Air Service, who set a world record of 
28.900 feet in 1918. During the course 
of his testing of the then-new General 
Electric turbocharger, he set three more 
altitude records in 1919. All of this was 
accomplished in an open-cockpit plane. 
Schroeder was completely covered in 
sheepskin as protection against the cold. 
At these unprecedented altitudes, the 
hazards were unknown. 

F inally, on Feb. 27. 1920. Schroeder 
reached 33,114 feet, yet another rec¬ 
ord. When he removed his goggles to 
change oxygen bottles, the —63° Fahr¬ 
enheit air instantly froze his eyeballs. In 
the confusion that followed, the lack of 
oxygen caused Schroeder to pass out. and 
his plane dropped nearly six miles be¬ 
fore he revived and regained control. Al¬ 
though he was almost blind. Schroeder 
found his original airport. McCook Field 
in Dayton, and landed safely. 

For his heroism. Schroeder was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross. 
The General Electric turbocharger he 
was testing, after further refinement, 
went on to boost the B-17. B-24. B-29. 
P-38 and P-47 to strategically high al¬ 
titudes during World War II. 

While turbochargers produce their 
greatest benefits up in the air. their fin¬ 
est earthbound application is surely the 
diesel engine. Heavy trucks, farm trac¬ 
tors and earth movers have been using 
turbos for years to produce more power 
with less smoke. Diesel power plants are 
notoriously heavy for the energy they 
generate, and this has always been a 
strike against them for passenger-car use. 
But a small diesel boosted by a light¬ 
weight turbocharger compares favorably 
with a gasoline engine. Mercedes-Benz 
will be the first automaker to market a 
turbo diesel passenger car, and it will 
most certainly not be the last. 

Curiously, the turbocharged gasoline- 
burning passenger car is getting all the 
play these days, but it is probably the 
least favorable application for a turbo. 
There are two problems. One is that gas¬ 
oline engines are inclined toward deto¬ 


nation—that knocking sound you hear 
when you open the throttle at low speed 
in high gear and usually blame on lousy 
gasoline. Turbochargers can aggravate 
this condition to the point of pulverized 
pistons and rings. The other drawback is 
that turbos are also notably inflexible. 
They work great on airplanes, trucks and 
boats that run for long periods at the same 
throttle opening, but passenger cars are 
forever speeding up to pass, slowing to 
turn and moving through traffic in spurts. 
Most turbocharged engines display a cer¬ 
tain reticence in this kind of driving. 
They are conspicuously weak at low 
speeds: floor the accelerator and you 
think the engine is asleep. And even in 
the more efficient speed ranges there 
tends to be a momentary lag before you 
feel additional power coming on, 

It was just these difficulties that caused 
Detroit to give up on turbos the last time 
around. In the early '60s General Mo¬ 
tors built turbocharged Corvairs, Olds- 
mobiles and Buicks. Those cars were 
wonderfully exotic, but for the simple 
manufacture of extra horsepower bigger 
engines were always a cheaper way. 

But bigger engines are also gas guz¬ 
zlers. and that puts them in very bad odor 
these days. Adding a turbo to a small en¬ 
gine does not increase its thirst in rou¬ 
tine traffic. And when you floor the ac¬ 
celerator and the boost comes up. not 
however to anything approaching the 
levels in an Indy car—the Turbo 
Porsche's maximum boost is 15 inches— 
you suddenly have the power of a much 
larger engine. That is why turbos are all 
the fashion. Nothing else can match their 
blend of economy and performance. 

Nothing else can match their poten¬ 
tial for fun motoring, either. When the 
turbocharger kicks in on a Turbo 
Porsche, it feels like a door being 
slammed on your seat. The Turbo Saab 
is less violent, substituting instead a most 
endearing mechanical charm. You can 
hear the turbo. It sounds like a minia¬ 
ture jet engine whistling up to speed 
whenever you dip into the boost. The 
Saab will also tell you all about turbo 
lag. the same delay that frustrates A. J. 
Foyt when he tries to hurry out of the 
pits at Indy. On the other hand, the Saab 
will also let you practice overcoming this 
lag without spending the entire month 
of May in Indianapolis. And, according 
to some of the world's best drivers, that 
alone would make its turbo prefix worth 
whatever it costs. end 
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We know how much you enjoy wearing 
John Newcombe’s mustache. And yes, we know it 
lets you play tennis in style and comfort. And 
makes you look like a pro even if you’re a beginner. 
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HORSE RACING / William Leggett 


H e has an odd name even for a race¬ 
horse—Esops Foibles. His trainer, 
Loren Rettele, is 32 but looks 16. His 
breeder is known in racing as the wrong 
Whitney, which is to say he is not Wil¬ 
liam C., Harry Payne, Jock or C.V., but 
just plain Tom Whitney—if one dare call 
the translator of The Gulag Archipelago 
just plain Tom. His owner is a Dallas 
dress manufacturer. His jockey is Chris 
McCarron, who rode 87 more winners 
as an apprentice than did the remark¬ 
able Steve Cauthen. His father is Nash¬ 
ua, one of America’s most honored hors¬ 
es, but his mother. Checkered Career, 
won only once in 21 starts. However, her 
sire, Ribot, is considered by some to be 
one of the few horses that deserve men¬ 
tion in the same breath with Man o’War. 

This Saturday afternoon Esops Foibles 
will take that checkered resume to the 
post as the favorite in the one-mile Step¬ 
ping Stone Purse ai ChurchiJJ Downs, 
the next to last prep race for the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby. If Esops Foibles steps nice¬ 
ly in the Stepping Stone, and if you are 
a gambler, consider taking the Derby 
price on him. He should be 15 to I. That 
is because the Big A’s, Affirmed and Aly- 
dar, have attracted virtually all the at¬ 
tention among 3-year-olds this spring, 
with Sensitive Prince, undefeated against 
moderate opposition and trained by the 
shrewd Allen Jerkens, getting most of 
what remains along with Believe It, who 
won the Wood Memorial last Saturday. 
In any other year Esops Foibles would 
be considered one of the Derby favor¬ 
ites, but Affirmed, Alydar and Sensitive 
Prince have won 12 straight major and 
minor races leading up to the Derby. 

Esops Foibles is not much larger than 
a Shetland pony, standing only 14 hands 
high and weighing but 900 pounds. Aly¬ 
dar, by comparison, is eight inches taller 
and at least 200 pounds heavier. But 
Esops Foibles adores long stretches; in 
the last six weeks he has run down two 
of the longest in the country to win the 
Louisiana and Arkansas Derbies. Only 
one horse has taken both before—No Le 
Hace in 1972. No Le Hace was good 
enough to finish second in Riva Ridge's 
Derby. 

Until mid-March Esops Foibles was an 
enigma. He had run a dozen races in Cal¬ 
ifornia and won only two, his first start 


Got the 
dark horse 
right here 

For tall odds on a small horse in the 

Kentucky Derby, try Esops Foibles 

last May, at Hollywood Park, and then, 
after eight losses, a race in January at 
Santa Anita. Neither victory appeared to 
be significant. 

“Esops Foibles always seemed to get 
himself in trouble," says Rettele, “but he 
had plenty of ability all along. Last sum¬ 
mer he ran third to Affirmed in a di¬ 
vision of the Hollywood Juvenile Stakes. 
He was beaten by 13 lengths; that’s what 
the record shows. Bui he was in so much 
trouble that anyone watching it knew he 
was a heck of a lot better. He was 
bounced around, crowded and had to be 
checked twice by his jockey. It was a dif¬ 
ficult race for him.” 

Rettele may look like a boy working 
at a man's job, but he is an excellent train¬ 
er, good enough to finish in the top 10 at 
both Santa Anita and Hollywood Park 
in the last two years. “My father was a 
jockey,” Rettele says, “so getting into rac¬ 
ing was natural. I spent 14 years work¬ 
ing for Jack Van Berg as an assistant, 
and Jack is far and away the most active 
trainer in racing. He’s on airplanes all 
the time, going from one track to the 
other. Some days Van Berg will be at 
three different racetracks, then call you 
late at night and ask about some horse 
or some race at the place you're at. I 
learned from him that you have to watch 
every horse in every race as closely as 
you can. You have to go to the paddock 
and look the field over—not just your 
horse, all horses. 

“That background helped me tremen¬ 
dously, and now 1 do a lot of the same 
things I did when I worked for Van Berg. 
Esops Foibles frustrated me. I knew he 
could win, but everything always seemed 
to be going wrong. Finally, 1 decided it 
was best to get him out of California; he 
didn’t seem to like the tracks. So I 
shipped him to New Orleans for the Lou¬ 
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isiana Derby. Nobody gave us much of 
a chance. I knew that he’d like the long 
stretch at the Fair Grounds, and he did. 
When he beat Quadratic, nobody was too 
excited, but I got a certain feeling. We 
shipped to Oaklawn Park, and when 
Esops Foibles won the Arkansas Derby 
I started to think about Kentucky. You 
can compare his bloodlines with any 
horse in racing today and probably not 
match them.” 

Nashua, who beat 1955 Kentucky Der¬ 
by winner Swaps later that summer in 
one of the most ballyhooed match races 
of all time, is 26 now and still standing at 
stud at Spendthrift Farm in Lexington. 
Ky. The sires of several other Derby fa¬ 
vorites are also at Spendthrift: Exclusive 
Native (Affirmed), Raise A Native (Aly¬ 
dar) and Majestic Prince (Sensitive 
continued 
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Prince). While Nashua has sired 62 stakes 
winners in 18 crops of foals, he has never 
had a Derby winner. Most stallions are 
beyond their peak years after age 15, but 
Nashua is still producing good runners. 

If Esops’ sire is a blue chip, what about 
his dam? “If you look at Checkered Ca¬ 
reer’s bloodlines.” says Tom Whitney, 
"you will find the most interesting thing 
is Ribot." Ribot was undefeated—the 
winner of 16 races in Italy. France and 
England and twice the winner of one of 
the world’s most important races, the 
Prix de I'Arc de Triomphe. Maybe mom¬ 
ma couldn’t run that well, but her ped¬ 
igree is class. 

Whitney got into racing seven years 
ago. When he is not translating Russian 
or running his bookstore in Washington, 
Conn., he can be found poring over 
breeding books. “The breeding of horses 
is fascinating.” he says. “You can’t real¬ 
ly come up with the final answer, but 
you may get close. I won't go to the Der¬ 
by because the crowds are too big. I'll 
just sit at home and watch. Yes. maybe I 
am kicking myself a bit for selling Esops 
Foibles. He went for $20,000 as a wean¬ 
ling at Lexington. Well, you can’t keep 
every horse you breed. The one thing I 
know for certain is that the man who 
bought Esops Foibles is an intelligent 
man. He doesn’t own many horses, but 
he has done very well with the ones that 
he has.” 

Owner Jerry Frankel has 2.000 em¬ 
ployees at his Jcrell Inc. firm in Dallas. 
Jerell Inc. has an Employees Stock Own¬ 
ership Plan. Ergo. Esop. Foibles, says 
Frankel. stems from Checkered Career’s 
record. Everybody seems to like the 
name, according to Frankel. "They’ll 
really like it if he wins the Derby. Run¬ 
ning against Alydar. Affirmed and Sen¬ 
sitive Prince might just be an exercise in 
futility, but I've got to try it. I only own 
six horses, and when you get this close 
to the Derby you have to try and win it. 
An opportunity like this may not come 
up again. I’ve only been in racing for 
three years, but I’m in to stay." 

As is McCarron, the Maryland jockey 
sensation of 1975 who has gone on to 
the big-money races in California and 
elsewhere. “When I won the Louisiana 
Derby with Esops Foibles," McCarron 
says, “a lot of people thought it was just 
an upset. I didn’t feel that way. When 
we won the Arkansas Derby a lot of peo¬ 
ple dismissed Esops Foibles again. But 
this horse can run.” end 
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boxing /Douglas S. Looney 


Add this new 
Page to 
the AH book 


He won the AAU title with a borrowed style, 
and now Greg says he, too, is the greatest 



Hands held tow. a la AH, Greg Page (right) danced his way through Tony Tubbs for the title. 


W ith one more bout to go in the na¬ 
tional AAU boxing championships, 
Greg Page is lounging in his motel room 
at Biloxi, Miss. Page is a 19-year-old high 
school senior. He is also a heavyweight, 
with 212 pounds on a 6' 2/i" frame. He 
hammers a few punches into the pillow 
on his bed and allows, "I don’t like to 
say nothing”—thud, thud—“that I can’t 
live up to.” Whack. 

The statement is intriguing. Perhaps 
Page is a modest fighter, something usu¬ 
ally considered a contradiction in terms. 
If that’s the case, how would Page can¬ 
didly assess his abilities? 

“I got Sugar Ray Robinson’s smart¬ 
ness,” he says. Wham. "I got Jersey Joe 
Walcott’s moves. Joe Louis' jab—and 
Muhammad Ali’s style.” Thwack. 

Is there anything that Greg Page might 
possibly be lacking? 

“Not that I can think of.” Thud. And 
modesty, always wobbly in the boxing 
world, is down for the count again. 

There are some critics who don’t have 
as much trouble as Page has thinking of 
things that he might, indeed, lack. De¬ 
fense tops everybody’s list. Some folks 
also wonder if his moves are as good as 
his mouth, and there is concern that he 
might go too quickly for professional dol¬ 


lars when more amateur medals and ex¬ 
perience might serve him better for a few 
years. 

Still, nobody disputes the fact that 
Page is the class of amateur boxing this 
season, the charismatic figure, the one 
who is trailed by kids with pencils raised 
and by grown men with pride lowered 
who are honored to act as go-fers. Page 
blitzed the field of 36 heavyweights last 
week, even though his road to the title 
was smoothed when both his quarterfinal 
and semifinal opponents were stricken at 
the last moment with physical problems 
and forced to withdraw. “I understand.” 
says Page. “I wouldn’t want to fight me. 
either.” 

Dr. Edwin Campbell reported that 
quarterfinalist Steve Zouski of Wisconsin 
Rapids. Wis. had a swollen hand and a 
bruised, possibly broken, nose. Scmifinal- 
ist Ed Gregg of New York was suffering 
from a swollen left shoulder. There were 
unofficial suggestions that both fighters 
had contracted a new malady in the di¬ 
vision, Pageitis. 

A clue that this year’s tournament be¬ 
longed to Greg Page came when he failed 
to report early in the week for the re¬ 
quired physical exam. Officials bent the 
rules—he could have been automatically 


disqualified—and Robert J. Surkein. 
AAU boxing chairman, said, “We’re go¬ 
ing to give him his first second chance.” 

Page didn’t need any more breaks, al¬ 
though his final match against Cincin¬ 
nati’s Tony Tubbs Saturday night was no 
laugher. It was the fifth time in seven 
meetings over the years that Page has 
whipped Tubbs. Four of the judges 
awarded Page all three rounds, the fifth 
gave one round to Tubbs. 

All through the bout Page was danc¬ 
ing, dancing, dancing, just like you know 
who. His dancing was indeed terrific; his 
punching was not. By the second round, 
although Page was established as the one 
who looked like the better fighter, Tubbs 
was landing all the punches. Page did 
score with a few jabs, but his right hands, 
with one notable exception, were short 
when he failed to step into his punches. 
He also showed a marked inability to put 
combinations together. 

"Neither one of 'em did nothin’," said 
Pappy Gault, the 1968 U.S. Olympic box¬ 
ing coach. Another critic of Page had a 
similar view: “If his fighting correlated 
with his eminence , he would have been 
great.” 

Predictably. Page, whose speed and re¬ 
flexes arc excellent, found nothing lack- 
continucd 
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ing in his performance. His opponent's 
punches were deficient in power, he said, 
and he told his trainer. LeRoy Edmer- 
son. “If I'd had another minute, he was 
going, honest.” 

Having thus won his second straight 
AAU title (“Naw. it's not exciting, since 
I've done it before”). Page promptly be¬ 
gan giving AAU officials the jitters by 
pointing out that the World Champion¬ 
ships May 6 to 20 in Belgrade conflict 
with his high school prom and gradu¬ 
ation in Louisville and that. well, he just 
might stay home. Nobody took him se¬ 
riously. but he said it seriously. Page 
knows that everybody is looking at him 
and it is clear that he doesn’t know how 
to react. He professes to love the public, 
but during the AAUs he avoided most in¬ 
terviews. He would roam Ihe new Biloxi 
coliseum as if in search of autograph 
seekers and. in a broader sense, as if he 
were in search of an identity. 

Page looks like Ali. shuffles like Ali. 
drops his hands like Ali. is a sucker for 
kids like Ali, comes from Louisville like 
Ali, attends Central High as Ali did— 
and yet has been known to take offense 
when somebody has the nerve to suggest 
that there seem to be similarities with 
Ali. “I feel I'm better than he is.” Page 
says. 

It is true that much of the profession¬ 
al heavyweight picture is not particularly 
inspiring. “The proof." says Surkcin, “is 
that Scott LeDoux is ranked in the U.S.” 
Still, there is a great disparity in opin¬ 
ions about Page's ability. Surkein says 
there are five or six pro heavyweights 
who could mop up Greg today. Roily 
Schwartz, the 1976 Olympic coach 
whose blood is colored AAU, says he 
thinks that Page is the No. I heavyweight 
in the world and he doesn’t even list a 
professional until his No. 6 choice. Leon 
Spinks. 

Colonel Don Hull, longtime AAU 
kingpin, is asked if he thinks Page is ready 
to turn pro. “In the eyes of the promot¬ 
ers he is.” Greg’s uncle. Dennis Page, in¬ 
sists that decision is up to Greg. “He'll 
know when it’s time.” Uncle Dennis says 
that Page was offered S60.000 to turn 
pro when he was 15. That was one year 
after a prominent Louisville coach looked 
at Page and said. “He's the world's worst. 
He’s clumsy and awkward." Retorted 
trainer Edmerson. “Gee. he’s only a kid." 
And while Page is still a kid in many 
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ways, Dennis says that offers have risen 
to $3.5 million and beyond—to “I’ll top 
any offer.” Top Rank is hot on the trail; 
Boston sportsman and boxing figure Pe¬ 
ter Fuller has made calls. “Money don't 
move us,” says Dennis. What does move 
them? “That's for all of them to figure 
out.” 

When people say it’s not the money, 
it usually is. But Uncle Dennis persists. 
“Peace of mind is better than a piece of 
money anytime. We don’t want to be pos¬ 
sessed by money. What we want is to cre¬ 
ate an overall atmosphere so Greg will 
say, ‘Hey, this is exactly what 1 want to 
do.’ ” 

Surkein suggests that Page, with an 
81-11 record, doesn’t yet have a nation¬ 
al rep that can be marketed. “I’m all for 
him turning pro when the time is right,” 
Surkein says. A nice time, he thinks, 
would be one day after the 1980 Olym¬ 
pics. "Win the gold,” says Surkein, "and 
he can walk into a contract that will net 
him $ 10 million over two or three years.” 
But Dennis, the emerging majordomo in 
the Page entourage, is not starstruck by 
the thought of Olympic gold. “Before 
then,” he says, "we can get more than 
any medal can get us. Besides, if we are 
forced or pushed to do things we don’t 
want to do as amateurs, why not at least 
do it for money?” The lingering hope har¬ 
bored by amateur fans is that Greg may 
conclude that with only a couple of years 
until Moscow, he might as well stand to 
one side and let the current ranking pro 
heavyweights bang each other around for 
a while, and he will then step in to add 
some real gold to his Olympic gold in 
the fall of 1980. 

Back in the mote 1 room, a visitor ac¬ 
cepts Page’s offer of a soft drink. “That 
will be 50 cents,” says Page solemnly. 
Money is never far from anybody’s mind 
in the Page camp. 

Ironically, the feeling that Page may 
turn in his amateur card sooner than 
some would like has been brought on by 
the AAU. which ended up getting about 
$500,000 from ABC in exchange for re¬ 
cent telecasts of 11 boxing shows. Page 
ended up getting exposure. Surkein says 
the AAU boxing fund had $22,000 in it 
a year ago; today it has $280,000. The 
general fund has been enriched by about 
$150,000. “We made Page.” says Sur¬ 
kein. "Without all we’ve done, he’d be 
just another nobody.” 


But while attention focused on Page 
during the tournament, which attracted 
452 boxers from around the country, eyes 
did drift toward Clinton Jackson, 23, the 
light-middleweight deputy sheriff from 
Nashville with the fast-draw fists. Jack- 
son is coach of the Sheriff’s Department 
Boxing Club, and it was thought that 
CJint and his posse (eight members of 
the Nashville club competed in Biloxi) 
might round themselves up a trunkload 
of awards. Instead, it was the posse that 
got ambushed, and when Jackson was left 
alone to guard the door he, too, was done 
in. All this just when it looked as if Jack- 
son would annex his fifth straight AAU 
title. 

The perpetrator of the crime was Rog¬ 
er Leonard, brother of ex-Olympian 
Sugar Ray. Roger, who had lost five pre¬ 
vious fights to Jackson, had boasted be¬ 
fore the fight, “Clinton Jackson wants to 
kill me, so I’m gonna burn him.” That 
was filed by experts under idle boasts, 
since Leonard was not impressive in his 
earlier bouts, while Jackson was build¬ 
ing on his solid reputation as a boxer’s 
boxer, maybe the best amateur in the 
country. By the second round, Leonard 
clearly was avoiding the menacing Jack- 
son right hook and was beating Clint to 
the punch. By the third round. Leonard 
had neutralized Jackson’s power. Later, 
Jackson disagreed with the decision (“I 
won the fight and I know it”) while Leon¬ 
ard’s analysis was stuck at one phrase: 
“I beat him, man. I beat him. I beat Clin¬ 
ton Jackson.” And while moments after 
a fight are not the best time for decision¬ 
making. Jackson said he was through as 
an amateur and would only fight again 
as a pro —if that. 

Now the winners prepare to go to Bel¬ 
grade. At least most of them do. Three 
are only 16, one year too young for in¬ 
ternational bouts. Thus, replacements 
have been selected for James Cullins, 106 
pounds; Jackie Beard, 119; and Donald 
Curry, 139. 

But back at Greg Page’s weight (Col¬ 
onel Hull thinks the public fixes on the 
heavies because “they make the most 
noise when they fall down”), hope is in 
full bloom. And Page is confident that 
he is the boss. “Nobody tells me what to 
do,” says Greg. Uncle Dennis agrees: “If 
he decides to give up boxing, that’s fine. 
After all, his basic interest is laying 
bricks.” Thud. end 
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YESTERDRY'S CHILD 



Mary Decker remembers how wonderful life was 
when she was 14 and a world-class runner. 
Now, after years filled with turmoil and pain, 
she has come back to the sport she loves and 
become a record-setter all over again 


BY KEMNY MOORE 
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a n Aug. 4. 1973, Mary Teresa 
Decker was five feet tall and 
weighed 89 pounds, counting the braces 
on her teeth. She was also the best female 
half-miler in the U.S. On that afternoon 
she found herself sitting with her team¬ 
mates at lunch in a hotel dining room in 
Dakar, Senegal, on the westernmost tip of 
Africa. The meal was spaghetti: the mood 
was uneasy, for in the evening the U.S. 
team would compete against the best Af¬ 
rican track and field athletes. 

Suddenly conversation ceased, except 
for whispers. A stately file of tall black 
men had entered the dining room. They 
wore shining white robes, densely em¬ 
broidered. As they proceeded between 
the tables, it was seen that some of them 
carried roses. They slopped before Mary 
Decker and stood motionless and solemn. 
She shrank into her chair. 

The leader motioned that she be giv¬ 
en the roses. Then he identified himself 
as an aide to Monsieur Abdou Diouf, the 
Premier of Senegal, and said that, be¬ 
cause it had come to His Excellency’s 
attention that on this day Mary Decker 
became 15 years old, he had sent a gift. 
Whereupon the aide bowed and placed 
before her a heavy bronze sculpture of 
an African soldier on a horse. It was, the 
emissary intoned, from the premier's pri¬ 
vate collection. 

Decker turned crimson and lost all ca 
pacity for speech. Her teammates rose 
and sang a ringing Happy Birthday as 
the premier’s men withdrew. Later she 
would win her race easily and be com¬ 
fortable in the stadium’s applause, but 
now Decker sat in embarrassed turmoil, 
staring at the bronze, fastening on its pit¬ 
ted surface, the result of long burial. Qui¬ 
etly she began to cry. 

Mary Decker is 19 now, and keeps the 
statue in her bedroom in Boulder. Colo., 
along with the medals she won on that 
1973 tour of Europe and Africa. She has 
never discovered the sculpture's history 
or its age. She has never tried, because for 
her it is a personal symbol of her exalted 
and vigorous youth, a youth which, given 
all that has befallen her since her African 
adventure, seems dimly of another age. 


DECKER 


Mary, the daughter of John and Jac¬ 
queline Decker, was born and spent the 
first 10 years of her life in Bunnvale, near 
Remington. N.J. Her father was a pri¬ 
vate pilot and a tool and die maker. “The 
atmosphere was dominated by my moth¬ 
er,” says Decker. "My father is a very 
quiet person. My mother is a very un¬ 
quiet one." 

By the time Mary was 12 her parents 
had come to the brink of a divorce. “They 
stayed together for the sake of the kids.” 
she says. "It was the biggest mistake they 
ever made—besides getting married in 
the first place. They were never close, as 
long as 1 can remember.” Thus, although 
she recalls life with her brother and two 
sisters as being friendly, there was rea¬ 
son enough for her to seek acceptance 
outside her home. Friends have always 
been extraordinarily important to Deck¬ 
er, and her need to please them is strong. 

In 1968. when Mary was 10. the Deck¬ 
ers moved for eight months to Santa Ana. 
Calif., then to Huntington Beach, and 
two years later to Garden Grove. Deck¬ 
er began running at 11. “h was out of 
boredom." she says. “In the sixth grade 
my best friend and I were sitting around 
one Saturday saying, ‘What can we do?’ 
We had a flyer from the parks depart¬ 
ment and saw there was cross-country’ 
that day. We didn't know what ‘cross¬ 
country ’ was. We went down and found 
it was running, so we ran. My friend 
dropped out. I won—by a long 
ways. 1 don’t remember its be¬ 
ing very hard.” 

Decker went on to win a coun¬ 
ty-wide race that year but was 
sick for the state age-group meet. 
Nevertheless, she already had at¬ 
tracted the eye of Don DeNoon. 
a race walker who had recently 
become women’s coach for the 
Long Beach Comets club. After 
training with DeNoon for two 
years. Decker set a 13-year-old 
age-group 880 record of 2:12.7 at 
the Mount San Antonio Relays. 

That same year she ran a 4:55 
mile. Such times showed spectac¬ 
ular promise, but DeNoon’s ex¬ 
pectations were without limit. He 
and Mary’s mother formed a de¬ 
manding alliance. Besides doing 

Sundaes with friend Steve Floto are just 
the thing to top off the day's training. 


hard speed work on the track every day. 
Decker was raced constantly. When she 
was 12, she competed in the Palos Ver¬ 
des Marathon one day and ran the 440 
and the 880 in an age-group meet the 
next. The following Saturday she ran a 
440, 880, mile and two mile. The day 
after that she had her appendix out. 
"Have you been under any unusual 
stress?" asked the doctor. 

“There was no pressure at first,” Deck¬ 
er says now. "I enjoyed running and I al¬ 
ways did everything my coaches said”— 
for that was how approval was to be 
won—“but when I began running well, 
everybody seemed to know what was 
best. And everybody told me something 
different.” 

The late Steve Prefontaine. convinced 
that Decker was America’s greatest mid¬ 
dle-distance talent ever, worried about 
her guidance. "Pre called me every week 
or two, as a friend,” she says. “Sort of a 
paternal friend. He said, ‘Stand up for 
yourself. Don’t run so many races.’ I just 
ran what 1 was told to run. He was try¬ 
ing to look out for my best interests. I 
know that now." 

In 1973, at 14. Decker was eligible to 
enter “open” races against the best wom¬ 
en in the country. She ran bests of 4:37.4 
in the mile and 2:02.4 in the 800. was sec¬ 
ond to Wendy Knudson in the half-mile 
at the national championships, won the 
Pan-Pacific Games 800 meters in Toron- 
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Mary's nails get another coat of "rosy brown." 


to and toured Europe and Africa. When 
the summer was over, she cried as she 
saw her new friends disperse. She went 
home to Garden Grove, caught her fool 
in the spokes of her bicycle and cracked 
a bone. She was in a cast for six weeks, 
and when she resumed running, it was 
at the same frenetic pace. 

In February 1974 she set the indoor 
880 world record of 2:02.4 in San Di¬ 
ego. In July she won the U.S. vs. U.S.S.R. 
800 meters in 2:02.3, but decided not to 
race in Europe. “My parents were final¬ 
ly divorcing, and 1 was in the middle of 
that." The entente between DcNoon and 
Decker's mother had also broken up, and 
Decker entered a soap-opera period of 
family strife and injury and revolving- 
door coaches. 

In the fall of 1974 she was running on 
the fire trails in the hills near her home 
when she felt a pain in her ankle. X rays 
showed nothing, so she flew off to com¬ 
pete in Japan, where she was able to run 
only one of her four scheduled races. On 
her return to the U.S.. a second set of X 
rays showed a stress fracture. Decker 
spent another six weeks in a cast. Look¬ 
ing back, she feels it was a vulnerable 
time. “I grew from five feet and 90 
pounds in late '73 to 5' 6" and 115 by the 
beginning of ’75,” she says. “I didn't 
know what to do with all this body I 
had.” She giggles at the sound of that. “I 
mean in my running. My stride changed. 
My center of gravity changed. 
The stresses were different. I was 
ripe to get hurt.” 

In the Sunkist Indoor meet in 
January 1975, Decker developed 
fiery pain in her shins. “I rested. 
I had all kinds of therapy. I tried 
different shoes. I only ran on the 
grass. Nothing worked.” The 
Olympic year of 1976 dawned 
and Decker was practically a 
cripple. “I knew by then that I 
couldn’t make the team. I had 
gone beyond caring about that to 
just longing to run, no matter 
how badly. I thought I'd have to 
run in pain all my life.” 

The summer after graduating 
from high school. Decker went 
to Denver with a friend. “While 
the Olympics were on, I didn’t 
want to be around people who 
knew me,” she says. “All the 
questions, the constant, ‘Why 



Decker was a shoo-in for shoe-store success. 


aren’t you there?’ ” She visited Boulder. 
20 miles to the northwest and hard 
against the Front Range of the Rockies. 
With its calming mountains and friendly 
University of Colorado students, it was 
the sort of place that promised refuge to 
a troubled Californian. She began work¬ 
ing at Frank Shorter’s sporting goods 
store, where all the staff runs. Decker 
could run only with viselike pain. “I was 
born to be a runner.” she says. “I simply 
love to train. So it was a drag when the 
others would say, ‘We don’t have to wor¬ 
ry. Mary will hold down the store. We 
can go run.’ ” 

When she could, she trained a little 
with the University of Colorado wom¬ 
en’s team. “She seemed pretty spacey 
sometimes,” says Coach Rich Castro, 
“but when you talked about something 
of high priority to her, like running, sud¬ 
denly she was all business.” Castro took 
a chance and offered Decker a scholar¬ 
ship. She enrolled in January of last year. 
Without ever training at much more than 
a lope, she won the Big-Eight indoor 440 
and was third in the 880. “On guts alone,” 
says Castro. “She did it for the team, 
but, Lord, was she sick afterward, and of 
course every time she ran fast the pain 
blossomed." 

A doctor in Denver had a go at her. Ra¬ 
diographic studies showed what ap¬ 
peared to be dozens of tiny, imperfectly 
healed stress fractures all up and down 
continued 
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her shin bones, so she had to endure 10 
more weeks of casts. When she was re¬ 
leased. the pain was back in two days. 

It must not be thought that Decker suf¬ 
fered all this in bitterness. Always an 
open, spirited person, given to infectious 
laughing fits, she kept her humor: it be¬ 
came perhaps even more manic for hav¬ 
ing no physical outlet. Shorter treasured 
her in his business, for her uncomplain¬ 
ing diligence and for her way with dif¬ 
ficult customers. 

“This big guy. a football player, comes 
into the store,” says Shorter, "and he has 
these shoes he’s bought, and the toes have 
worn out in the strangest way. I very tim¬ 
idly ask how he's been using them. Mary 
is there, smiling and curious. Finally the 
guy says that he’s been running in 
reverse. 

“ ‘You what? You run backward ?' says 
Mary, and she can’t help it, she laughs. 

“ ‘Yes, of course.’ says the guy. really 
earnest, really lecturing. ‘You absolutely 
have to, to get stronger for sprinting-’ 

"This sets Mary on a laughing 
jag. She’s falling over, and everything 
he says is just making it worse. 

“ ‘Listen.’ he says, ‘you can’t 
consider yourself truly fit unless 

you run backward_’ She starts 

to shriek. 

“Well, what could he do to this 
kind of gregarious, hoppity girl? 

Punch her out like he would have 
me? Finally he just turned to wa¬ 
ter and ran out of the store.” 

Last May. Dick Quax of New 
Zealand, the 1976 Olympic silver 
medalist in the 5.000 and a friend 
of Shorter's, trained for a month 
in Boulder before breaking the 
5.000 world record in Europe. 

Quax met Decker and as he heard 
her story he grew agitated. “I had 
exactly the same thing," he said, 
displaying parallel scars on his 
shins. “Surgery cured it. 

“It’s a simple operation,” he 
told her. “What happens is the 
sheath containing the muscle, 
called the fascia, stiffens and 
can’t expand as the muscle does. 

The surgeon just slices through 
the membrane to relieve the pres¬ 
sure. I’ve got photos of mine, the 
muscle bulging out like meat out 
of a sausage skin. I was back run¬ 
ning in two weeks." 


Decker found a California doctor who 
thought Quax’ diagnosis made sense. 
Castro paid for her plane fare, and she 
was operated on in July. She was run¬ 
ning free in August. “It was such a treat," 
she says. “There hasn’t been even the 
slightest, slightest ache." 

In November she finished seventh in 
the AIAW cross-country championships, 
leading Colorado to third place in the 
team standings. When Castro asked 
Decker her goals for this year in the 800 
and 1.500, she wrote down 1:58 and 4:05 
(the American records are 1:57.9 by Mad¬ 
eline Manning Jackson and 4:02.6 by Jan 
Merrill). “Come on, be realistic.” said the 
coach, thinking it would take at least two 
years to gain the strength necessary for 
that kind of 1.500. Then in January at a 
meet promoted by Quax in New Zea¬ 
land, Decker ran 4:08.9. Four days later 
she equaled her personal best of 2:01.8 
for 800 meters. In her first major U.S. 
race in three years, the L.A. Times 
Games in February, Decker broke her 
own world indoor 1,000-yard record by 
three seconds with a 2:23.8. It now ap¬ 


pears possible that she will break four 
minutes for the 1,500 this year, which 
only three women have ever done (Olym¬ 
pic champion Tatyana Kazankina of the 
U.S.S.R. has the world record of 3:56). 

One reason such fast times are pos¬ 
sible is Decker’s raw speed. She has run 
a 23.7 220 once. That’s nearly a world- 
class sprint time. 

“She is a physical genius.” says 
Quax. “All that speed and she seems to 
be able to run all day as well. She’s got 
no weaknesses.” 

Decker confirmed that point in the To¬ 
ronto indoor 1,500 last February when 
she met the two best U.S. milers of the 
past three years, Francie Larrieu and 
Merrill. Larrieu is an old friend who re¬ 
spects the devotion that brought Decker 
through her years of travail. “I don’t 
know if I could have hung on as long as 
she did,” says Larrieu. “I would have 
given up." 

Larrieu and Decker are similar in that 
they confine their competitiveness to the 
track. Merrill is far less chummy, espe¬ 
cially before a race. 

“She won’t talk to me, Fran¬ 
cie,” said Decker while warming 
up in Toronto. “Is she for real?” 

“That’s the way she is,” said 
Larrieu. 

“Aren’t you kind of worried 
for her?” asked Decker. 

Merrill and Decker traded the 
lead until the last two laps, when 
Merrill fell back. Then Larrieu 
came on. “With half a lap to go 
I was on her shoulder," recalls 
Larrieu. “Then Mary looked over 
and kind of shrugged and she 
pranced away.” Decker won by 
five yards in 4:13.4. Afterward, 
her thoughts returned to Merrill. 
“Jan just never said anything, 
even after the race when all the 
tension was gone. I guess I’ll just 
have to try harder to gel to know 
her, because I really want to be 
friends. What’s the fun of racing 
if you can’t be friends?” 

Carved in the lintel above the en¬ 
trance to the University of Col¬ 
orado library is the aphorism: 
“Who knows only his own gen¬ 
eration remains always a child.” 
Decker, running past the library 
one afternoon recently, offers the 
continued 
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DODGE, NO.1 Ki«, PRESENTS 
SPORTSMAN WAGON FOR 1978. 


ANDTHE NEWEST, MOST VERSATILE, MOST MANEUVERABLE WAGON YOU CAN BUY. 

THINK OF IT AS 
AN UP-SIZE STATION 
WAGON FROM 
AMERICA’S NO.1 SELLER 
OFVANS-WAGONS. 



We’ve been the industry leader 
in domestic wagon* sales for many 
years running. Here’s to the 
years ahead. 

1 ALL-NEW SEATS. 

!• The bucket seats are more 

« comfortable, more 

^ colorful. And now you 
mm can order them in 
fun-to-touch 
V fabrics. Mounted 
^Fon curved tracks, 
the new seats allow 
^5 a higher position for 
w the shorter driver and 
more headroom for the 
taller driver. And you can order 
bench seating for up to 15 people. 

2 MORE ROOM. MORE QUIET. 

• We've made the engine cover 
smaller to make the people 
compartment bigger and increase 
the footroom. And on Custom and 
Royal models we’ve put in more 
sound insulation and made 
suspension improvements to 
make the ride quieter. 


3 EXCLUSIVE TRAVEL SEATING PACKAGE. This new factory-installed option 
• on B200 and B300 Royal Sportsman lets you easily convert from 
two three-passenger bench seats to a dinette set to a double bed. The 
wood-grained-finish tabletop stows out of the way when not in use. The 
package makes your Sportsman into a home away from home. 


4 23MPGHWY/ 

• 17MPGCTTY. 

EPA estimates forDodgeSportsman 
B100 wagon, with standard 
225-cubic-inch six-cylinder engine 
and manual transmission. Pretty 
good for a wagon that does this 
much work. Yoilr mileage may vary 
according to vehicle condition, 
equipment, and how it is driven. 
California mileage is lower. 


5 NEW OPTIONS. 

• Sky Lite sun roofs, air 
conditioning, and more. Trailer- 
towing packages for up to 7000 
pounds gross trailer weight. Six 
different kinds of radios including 
units with 40-channel CB. 


Room for more cargo and more fun. 
And its rear quarter windows 
wrap right around the corners to 
make backing up a snap. 



Put our new features together with 
Dodge dependability and value, 
and you’ll see why we keep on 
selling more wagons than anyone. 
Buy or lease one or a fleet ... at 
your Dodge Dealer’s. 


6 MORE ROOMINESS. 

• Maxiwagon has eight inches 
more loadspace length this year. 
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DECKER 


opinion that there is much to be said for 
preserving at least some of the child. 

“1 don’t want to grow up too much,” 
she says. "As Jong as J can be respon¬ 
sible sometimes, can’t I have fun?” 

Decker has always been rewarded for 
her childlike qualities, so it is natural that 
she should shed them reluctantly. “She 
was like Olga Korbut in 1973,” says Mar- 
en Seidler. America’s best woman shot- 
putter. “Everybody’s little darling. The 
media can cope with little girls. They love 
’em because then they don’t have to deal 
with adult women.” 

Thus Decker today can be character¬ 
ized as two females, the serious and tal¬ 
ented adult runner alternating with yes¬ 
terday’s child. “The difference between 
Mary-fooling-around and Mary-in-com- 
petition is the difference between Jim 
Nabors playing Gomer Pyle and Jim Na¬ 
bors singing opera,” says Rich Castro. 
“A complete metamorphosis.” 

After the indoor season, in which she 
got behind in her classes. Decker with¬ 
drew' from Colorado for the spring se¬ 
mester. Since February she has carried 
out a program of stamina training, writ¬ 
ten for her by Quax, in which she sim¬ 
ply runs, twice a day, through the cam¬ 
pus and town and surrounding country. 
“It’s the first time I’ve ever done any 
training to get strong.” she says. 

Decker is not fond of running alone, 
so her afternoon company is often Rob 
Yahn, a business partner of Shorter’s. “I 
don’t know what it’s doing for Mary, but 
it’s getting me in great shape.” pants 
Yahn one brilliant day as they run 
through the remains of the winter’s snow, 
their breath like cotton before their eyes. 
Above them the Flatirons, precipitous 
sandstone formations, rise like the Mat¬ 
terhorn against a sky so deep blue that 
one realizes outer space is near. 

“I just hate slippery snow,” says Deck¬ 
er. “The balls of my feet get sore from try¬ 
ing to grip the ground.” Her stride at a 
6'/rminutes-a-mile pace is lovely and 
loose, with a little flick of the ankle as 
she lifts each foot—an action that soon 
has the backs of her legs soaked. When 
crossing intersections, Yahn runs in front 
of any waiting cars; Decker goes behind. 

A blue Mustang full of kids shoots past, 
fishtailing on the melting snow, throw¬ 
ing slush on the runners. “I hope they 
go in the ditch,” says Decker. She points 
out a brick and dark glass house that is 


said to belong to Linda Ronstadt. At the 
highest point in the run there is the sweet 
aroma of piflon woodsmoke and a view 
to the southeast, where Denver lies hid¬ 
den under a veil of brown smog that looks 
especially poisonous from this clean and 
hard-won vantage point. 

Arriving back at her apartment, Deck¬ 
er deftly spits beside the door before en¬ 
tering. She lives with Kathy Woodbridge, 
also a middle-distance runner. The place 
is filled with surfing pictures and huge 
grasping plants. Decker loves to sit in a 
hot tub after a day’s running, sipping co¬ 
coa laced with peppermint schnapps. “I 
really am a California girl,” she calls from 
the sloshing bathroom. “I’m always shiv¬ 
ering up here.” But Colorado is now 
home. "Frank and the people at the store 
and Rich and all the team have been so 
good to me, I can never repay them. 
There is no way I’ll leave Colorado.” 


s soon as she began to run well in 
* M the winter, that resolve was test¬ 
ed. Offers came from several colleges to 
transfer. “I don’t want to name names, 
but yes, there were inducements that 
were against the rules. Money, cars, an 
apartment. Rich Castro knows about it, 
and we both think it’s a shame. At the 
stage women’s programs are at, recruiting 
is a waste of money. Maybe it always is. 
What we need is development—better 
coaching, greater participation.” 

She comes from her bath dewy and ra¬ 
diant, putting on sticky lip gloss that fills 
the room with the smell of overripe 
strawberries. Decker's body language is 
a soliloquy of adolescent twists and 
stretches. Thus it is unnerving, when she 
rests her cheek in her hand, to examine 
her fingernails, which look like elegant 
meat hooks caked with dried blood. “The 
shade is called rosy brown,” she says 
firmly, with a trace of a pout. 

Judging from the dozens of telephone 
numbers written near the phone, Boul¬ 
der’s young men find her irresistible. But. 
she confides, too many develop ominous 
symptoms of seriousness. “They get per¬ 
sistent, and I make excuses and make ex¬ 
cuses and they don’t take the hint. I know 
it’s kinder to say how I feel and be done 
with it, but it’s hard, and I don’t want to 
make enemies. So, instead, I make more 
excuses.” 

Decker and a close friend, Nancy Gre¬ 


gorio, who is a girls’ basketball and track 
coach at Thomas Jefferson High in Den¬ 
ver. stand in the Colorado field house, 
watching the annual Potts Invitational 
indoor meet. It is Mary’s duty to present 
the awards to the victors. “Man, are you 
going to kiss ’em?” asks Nancy. 

“It depends on who they are.” says 
Decker airily. She is drawn away for in¬ 
structions and Nancy turns to a compan¬ 
ion saying. “You know Mary has talents 
that she’ll never tell you about. She 
macram£d all those plant holders in her 
apartment; she's a seamstress and a 
clothes designer. She even sews her own 
swimsuits." 

“Nancy, are you blabbing again?" But 
Decker can only scold for a second; she 
has to give the high-hurdles winner his 
medal. He is tall and stands so high on 
the pedestal that he is too far up to kiss, 
unless he should bend over like a swim¬ 
mer on the starting blocks, so he gets a 
handshake. 

“And she’s an artist,” continues Gre¬ 
gorio. “She does displays down at the 
store and did one oil painting that was 
so good it was stolen. And Mary loves 
all the team. She invites everyone for din¬ 
ner, even the outcasts.” 

“Wait a minute. Outcasts?” 

“Well, you know. Even the little, sick 
ones. She’s really ‘fondlely,’ really affec¬ 
tionate. I get cross-eyed when she talks 
to me, she’s always so close.” (This is 
true, and perhaps a small warning is in 
order. Should the reader ever watch a 
track meet with Decker, she speaking ex¬ 
citedly near your face, then turning her 
ear for your reply, the temptation will 
arise to whisper into that ear. If that 
temptation is not resisted. Decker’s 
shoulder will instantly jerk up violently. 
“I’m sensitive!” she will cry, showing 
gooseflesh on her arm. Sensitivity like 
that can break your jaw.) 

Decker’s last award of the evening is to 
the winner of the half mile. He gets a kiss. 
It is nicely done, with Decker performing 
a little pirouette, twisting away as he 
opens his eyes. He experiences a moment 
of dizziness, putting a hand on the shoul¬ 
der of the runner-up to steady himself. 

Decker missed only one day of run¬ 
ning all spring. That was a Sunday in 
March when she went cross-country ski¬ 
ing with John and Vickie Cossick, also 
Shorter associates. The first stop was a 
country store where Decker bought a 
continued 
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The year-round dark beer. 

Glass after glass—there Is only one dark beer that gives you 
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and every time. It's Heineken Special Dark Beer. Brewed and 
bottled in Holland. Heineken tastes tremendous. No wonder 
it's America's #1 imported beer. Exclusive U.S. Importers: 
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DECKER 

continued 

sack of candy bars, five discus-sized choc¬ 
olate chip cookies and six sugar-free root 
beers. Then they all drove into the moun¬ 
tains, past old silver mines and feathery 
gray aspens rising like smoke above 
snowy hillsides. Across Berthoud Pass, 
elevation 11,314 feet, the high-country 
spruce were gothic. Distant ridges were 
burdened with snow cornices. The party 
skied over the gentle terrain of Devil’s 
Thumb Ranch, a training ground for the 
Olympic cross-country ski team. 

Decker had only been a downhill ski¬ 
er before, but she caught on quickly to 
the different techniques of cross-coun¬ 
try. Soon she was bounding up the hills 
past astonished middle-aged skiers who 
had thought that ski touring was a re¬ 
laxed, contemplative endeavor. Going 
downhill. Decker let loose a soul-stirring 
screech, beginning at about high C and 
rising out of the range of human hear¬ 
ing. “Her nickname is ‘Eek,’ " a team¬ 
mate had said, “because on the bus she 
screams with joy and pent-up energy 
about every half hour. We try to get her 
to do it out the window.” 

Decker seemed to feel no fatigue on 
the trails. However, later, at a rustic 
lodge, sipping wine and studying pretty 
ski suits, she suddenly went limp, her 
forehead coming to rest on the cool wood 
of the table. 

She dozed on the drive back to Boul¬ 
der, perking up when Louise Shorter. 
Frank’s wife, invited her in for a sauna. 
Lying on the uppermost bench, she point¬ 
ed out a fresh scar, high on her left thigh. 
“Muscle biopsy,” she said. “I turned out 
to be 62% fast-twitch fibers, 38% slow. 
But in a comparison of total area, it was 
50-50.” This seems to mean that she has 
a fine balance between speed and endur¬ 
ance muscle fibers. A perfect miler. Anal¬ 
ysis of Decker’s muscle chemistry shows 
little training adaptation. “She is capa¬ 
ble of increasing the anaerobic and aer¬ 
obic capacities of her muscles,” says Ken 
Sparks of the Human Performance Lab¬ 
oratory at the University of Colorado. 
“This means better performances are 
possible.” That finding supports Shorter's 
gut feeling about Decker’s potential: 
“She is the best U.S. Olympic hope in 
any women’s track event." 

It was suggested to Mary that her 
forced absence from serious running may 
have been a blessing. “I know,” she said. 
"Wouldn't it be horrible if I’d kept rac- 
continued 
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"I went into the Army with the attitude that I would be a soldier. But just because I said it, didn’t make 
me one. I had to grow into that. The whole thing has been a growing experience. The Army put me in shape, 
which I hadn’t been. It exposed me to all kinds of people, when I had known only people who were pretty 
much like me. I had some tremendous guidance from my superiors, and I wanted to try and be like them. And 
now, in a squad leader position, I have responsibility for people, something I never had before. And that’s not 
as frightening as I thought it would be!’ cpl DavidShaui, n. RiUy, Kansas 
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DECKER 

continued 

ing and was burned out by now? This 
way my hunger to run and niy physical 
peak will be nearer the same time. I'm 
so excited about this year I just can’t wait 
• for those first big outdoor races.” 

At dinner with the Shorters. Mary and 
Frank compared notes on New Zealand, 
discussing one rather lecherous physio¬ 
therapist in particular. “I had stiff calves, 
so he rubbed them very nicely," said 
Decker. "Then he moved on to rub every¬ 
thing else that was rubbable. I couldn't 
believe it." 

There was an edge in Shorter's voice. 
"That's maybe what you ought to try to 
learn," he said. “To believe it.” 

Later, Shorter waxed protective. "Her 
coaches exploited her. her mother ex¬ 
ploited her. recruiters are trying to lure 
her to schools that would exploit her, and 
now that running has spawned an indus¬ 
try she’s getting offers to use her name 
on clothing. The contracts read like ar¬ 
ticles of indentured servitude. She's 
smart; she hasn’t fallen for any of that, 
so I don’t know why I’m getting so 
worked up about it. But she has that en¬ 
ergy. and that transparent need to please. 
People see that and they play on it. I 
guess I wish she wouldn’t let them.” 

Decker pondered this. “I don’t think 
I’ll ever be the way Frank wants, sort of 
the mistress of my destiny," she said, “be¬ 
cause I don’t want to hurt other peo¬ 
ple.” She was quiet for a moment. “If it 
comes to hurting someone else or hurt¬ 
ing myself. I’ll hurt myself. I don’t know 
how to explain that, except to say I’ve 
been hurt so much these last four years." 

Decker has indeed been torn and bro¬ 
ken to excess. Besides all the plaster and 
sutures expended on her legs, she frac¬ 
tured her skull in a motorcycle accident 
with her father when she was 12. That re¬ 
sulted in a year’s therapy—and a scare 
when she ran too soon and began hem¬ 
orrhaging. Twice in 1977 she was in au¬ 
tomobile accidents, once catching a soft 
shoulder and rolling her car four times. 
She was unhurt. The other time she was 
a passenger in a pick-up truck that be¬ 
came entangled in a six-car crash on an 
icy mountain pass. “We were mashed be¬ 
neath a jackknifed semi,” she says. “I was 
only bruised, but the guy driving was 
hurt. There was glass in his arm. I 
couldn’t get him out. And cars were still 
hitting us. ‘If you're not moving. I’m not 
staying here.’ I said. But 1 still had a cast 
continued 
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Outdoor slippers 
indoor shoes? 


They’re both, because these Idlers feel as comfortable 



as any slipper, wear as well as any shoe. How? Simple. 
The top is a slipper-soft leather that gives 
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rugged to really take a beating. And 
they’re comfortably priced, too. 

Especially whenyou consider 
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BULLWORKER® 
BECAUSE IT’S FAST, 
IT’S EASY AND IT 
REALLY WORKS! 

Bob Breton says "I earn my living by keeping 
top executives in peak physical shape My clients 
insist on maximum results with minimum time 
and effort. I recommend Bullworker 
because it's fast. It's easy and it really works." 


Most men know they're not getting enough shoulders, chest and biceps—and an inch 
exercise to keep their bodies in shape. or two less flab around the middle. 


Ten years as a fitness coach has taught 
me one important fact: most men will not 
stick with a training program long enough 
for it to do them any good, unless the 
training is fast, easy and shows results 
right away. 

Bullworker gets a top score on all three 
counts: 

— it’s fast: each exercise takes only 7 sec¬ 
onds and the complete workout can be 
done in about five minutes 

— it's easy: any man between 15 and 65 in 
good general health can perform the full 
program without getting tired 

— you see your results right from the very 
first day on the built-in Power-meter 
gauge. After two to three weeks of regular 
training, most men can expect to measure 
an extra inch or two of muscle on their 


And that's just the start: there are spe¬ 
cialized exercises for building-up or trim¬ 
ming-down any part of your body you 
want to. What's more since Bullworker 
training is progressive, you perform better 
each time. Yet the training always seems 
easy since with every workout your 
strength increases by about 1%—that's an 
increase of up to 50% in just three 
months, and I've seen many men go on to 
double and even triple their strength. For 
my money, Bullworker is the most ad¬ 
vanced home trainer on the market. I use 
it and recommend it to any man who wants 
to get back in top shape fast. 

For free details about Bullworker Fitness 
Training, recommended by fitness ex¬ 
perts. champion athletes and nearly two 
million enthusiastic users the world 
around, mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 
today. No obligation, no salesman will visit. 
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on my leg." She tells it as if it were a 
funny story, but her eyes are blank and 
hot. still seeing the looming machines. 

Such a burden of injuries may explain 
some of Decker's determinedly high spir¬ 
its, her acute sensitivity. It may account 
too for such things as the tumbleweed 
story. “The Colorado women's team was 
in a bus. going over the prairie,” she says, 
“There were black clouds and a wind, 
and suddenly here were ail these tum¬ 
bleweeds. thousands of them, as far as 
you could see, running across the road, 
bumping into us. scratching against the 
windows.” The others on I he team, de¬ 
lighted. cheered and laughed. Then they 
turned to Decker, who was ashen and 
shivering, frightened to tears. Even now 
Decker is incapable of fully explaining 
her fear. “Please don't think me a cry¬ 
baby,” she says. 

Decker does not dwell on the somber. 
If a theme recurs in her conversation, it 
is reverie. She returns often to the de¬ 
tails of that summer when she was 14— 
how shotpul world-record holder Al Feu¬ 
erbach carried her luggage in Germany; 
howr she was protected from the unseem¬ 
ly advances of Italian men by a quartet 
of wonderfully menacing black sprinters. 
“I remember the first time 1 ever got 
drunk, ooh.” she says. “Francie fed me 
gin and tonics after the Pan-Pacific 
Games. The chaperones said, 'Mary looks 
so tired.' i got to be a team captain in 
Russia, but 1 was too small to carry the 
big flag, so I got a little flag.” Her voice, 
describing this, is not the child's, but that 
of a tender older sister. “I remember in 
Africa there was a dispute over some tick¬ 
et arrangements and some of our black 
guys left early in a huff. 1 was interviewed 
by the Senegal press, and they asked. 'Are 
they prejudiced?' ‘How could they be?’ I 
said. They're all black like you,'" She 
closes her eyes, suppressing a smile. 

“I remember a time on a beach in Af¬ 
rica. when all the weight nten were see¬ 
ing how high they could throw me. And 
body surfing with Mac Wilkins. After¬ 
ward the pavement was so hot on my 
feet that he carried me back to the hotel 
on his shoulders." Thus delivered from 
the sea by her great and gentle discus 
thrower, she received her roses and 
bronze statue from the premier. “It seems 
now that I saw all of that through a win¬ 
dow." she says. "It would be fun to go 
back and do it for real." eho 
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GROUP RATES 
EVERY TIME YOU TRAVEL. 


The bigger your family, the 
more you need to take the Bus 
The 1978 Volkswagen Bus It's 
the one vehicle that lets you carry 
the most for the least 

In fact, the 78 VW Bus is 70% 
roomier inside than a full-sized 
domestic station wagon With 
practically as much room as a 
van So it can carry a family of 
seven in comfort With enough 
room left over for your luggage, 
groceries, pets, or just about any¬ 
thing else your group wants to 
get away with 

Yet with all the carrying space, 
the 78 VW Bus costs only a little 


more to buy than the average 
station wagon and less than most 
big station wagons And to run, 
it's ahead by miles Because the 
78 Bus peppy, fuel-iniected. 
two-liter engine is quieter and 
delivers an estimated 25 mpg 
on the highway 17 in the city 
according to 1978 EPA tests (Of 
course, actual mileage may vary 
depending on how and where 
you drive, optional equipment 
such as automatic transmission 
and the condition of your Bus ) 
When it comes to versatility, 
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rear hatch and big sliding door 


make it a snap to load The rear 
seat folds down for even more 
cargo space And the Bus' eight 
picture windows give everyone 
in your group a great view of the 
world With all that space inside, 
the VW Bus is still small enough 
outside to be parkable in spots 
that regular station wagons have 
to pass up 

So if you want to take your 
group out in style, comfort and 
economy, remember, it's more 
fun to take the Bus The 
1978 Volkswagen Bus. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week April 17-23 


PRO BASKETBALL—"The limes we beat them in the 
past they didn't play as a unit They went one-on- 
one." the Knicks’ Jim McMillian said of the 76crs. 
"Now they're more of a team than I've ever seen 
them." And Philadelphia, clearly playing as a unit, 
knocked New York out of the playoffs in four straight. 
130-90. 119-100. 137-126 and 112-107. San Antonio 
won the first game of its series with Washington 
114-103; then the Bullets took over and beat the 
Spurs 121-117. 118-105 and 98-95 for a 3-1 lead. In 
the Western Conference the Denver Nuggets easily 
won their first two games with the Milwaukee Bucks 
119-103 and 127-1II. But in the third game rookie 
Marques Johnson, with a career-high 35 points, led 
the Bucks to a 143-112 victory. Portland lost its first 
game to Seattle 104-95. won the second 96-93 but 
lost Center Bill Walton, whose ankle fracture will 
keep him out of the rest of the playoffs. In the third 
game the SupcrSonics beat the defending champion 
Trail Blazers 99-84 to take a 2-1 lead in the scries 
(page 20). 

BOWLING—EARL ANTHONY defeated Teala Semiz 
237-192 to win his second Firestone Tournament of 
Champions at Akron. Ohio. It was his 30lh title on the 
PBA tour and was worth $30,000. Anthony. Jim God- 
man and Dave Davis have been the only two-lime win¬ 
ners in the tournament's 14 years. 

BOXING—HUGO CORRO. 24. of Argentina wrested tile 
WBC middleweight championship from Colombian Ro¬ 
drigo Valdes. 31. by a decision in a 15-round bout in 
San Remo. Italy. 

DANNY (Little Red) LOPEZ successfully defended 
his WBC featherweight championship in Los Angeles 
with a sixth-round knockout of Brazilian Jose de 
Paula. 

Mexico's CARLOS ZARATE kept his WBC bantam¬ 
weight title in San Juan by knocking out Andres (Pupy) 
Hernandez of Puerto Rico with a heavy attack in the 
13th round. 

At the AAU national championships in Biloxi. Miss. 
G REG PAGE defeated Tony Tubbs for the heavyweight 
title. The other winners were: ELMER MARTIN, light 
heavyweight; JEFF McCRACKEN. middleweight; J B. 
WILLIAMSON, light middleweight; ROGER LEON¬ 
ARD. welterweight; EICHI JUMAWAN. feather¬ 
weight; DONALD CURRY, 139 pounds; MELVIN 
PAUL. 132 pounds; JACKIE BEARD. 119 pounds; 
MIKE FELDE. 112 pounds: and JAMES CULLINS. 
106 pounds (page 73 1. 


GOLF—GARY PLAYER overcame a five-shot deficit and 
took his third consecutive tournament, the S200.000 
Houston Open. He shot a thrcc-undcr-par final round 
of 69 for a total of 270 (page 16). 

Twenty-two-year-old AMY ALCOTT sank a five-foot 
birdie putt on the 1st hole of a sudden-death playoff 
with Hollis Stacy to win the $55,000 American De¬ 
fender Classic in Raleigh. N.C. Alcott. who shot a four- 
undcr-par-68 final round for a 10-undcr 206 during reg¬ 
ulation play, needed only a par 5 on the 18th but three- 
putted to force the playoff 

HOCKEY—NHL: The Boston Bruins took the Chicago 
Black Hawks in four straight. They opened the quar¬ 
terfinal series with a 6-1 decision, then battled through 
a pair of 4-3 overtime victories and ended with a 5-2 
win that left Chicago with a record 12 straight playoff 
losses. The New York Rangers 11968-701 and Phila¬ 
delphia Flyers (1968. '69. '71) had lost 10 straight play¬ 
off games The Detroit Red Wings beat the Canadiens 
4-2 and recorded their first victory in Montreal since 
March 20. 1974. then lost to the defending champions 
4-2 and 8-0. The Islanders won their first two games 
with Toronto 4-1 and 3-2 in overtime, but the Maple 
Leafs rallied to win ihc next two 2-0 and 3-1. evening 
the scries. The Buffalo Sabres snapped a 10-game quar¬ 
terfinal losing streak with a 4-1 victory over the Phil¬ 
adelphia Flyers, but in the next game Rick MacLeish 
capped a three-goal first period for the Flyers with his 
sixth score of the playoffs as Philadelphia defeated Buf¬ 
falo 4-2 to take a 3-1 lead in the series. 

WHA: About an hour before the New England Whal¬ 
ers' fourth playoff game with the Edmonton Oilers. Mark 
Howe burst into the dressing room yelling that his wife 
Ginger had given birth to their first child. The enthu¬ 
siasm generated by the arrival of the overdue child didn't 
hurt grandfather Gordie, who celebrated by scoring a 
goal and adding an assist. Mark had two assists in a 9-1 
win over the Oilers. New England went on to beat Ed¬ 
monton again 4-1 and win their best-of-seven series. 
Quebec beat Houston 5-4 in overtime. S-l. 3-0. then 
lost 5-2 to the Aeros. Winnipeg eliminated Birming¬ 
ham in five games, winning the deciding match 5-2. 

HORSE RACING—BELIEVE IT IS3.40). with Eddie Ma¬ 
ple up. won the I'/i-mile. $109,900 Wood Memorial in 
1:49*/i at Aqueduct in New York. 3'/i lengths ahead of 
Darby Creek Road. 

MOTOR SPORTS—GORDON JOHNCOCK won the 
USAC 200-mile race at Trenton. N.J. in a time of 
1:32:04.18. A. J. Foyt was second. 


DARRELL WALTR1P averaged 78.052 mph to win the 
$111,000 Virginia 500 Grand National stock-car race, 
his speed topping Richard Petty's 8-ycar-old Martins¬ 
ville Speedway record for 500 laps by a little less than 

SOCCER—The Washington Diplomats won their fourth 
straight match 1-0 over the Minnesota Kicks, the win 
putting the Dips in a lie for first place with the Cosmos 
in the National Conference's Eastern Division. The New 
Yorkers beat the Dallas Tornado 3-1. with Dennis Tu- 
cart making his debut and scoring the first goal for the 
winners. Vancouver and Portland are tied for the lead 
in the National West. Tampa Bay stayed atop the Amer¬ 
ican East despite a 4-3 loss to San Jose, and Detroit 
gained first place in the American Central, handing San 
Diego its first loss. 2-0. 

TENNIS—BRIAN GOTTFRIED beat llie Nastase 3-6. 
6-2.6-I in the finals of the $175,000 WCT tournament 
at River Oaks Country Club. Houston. 

TRACK & FIELD—KATHY DEVINE, a junior at Em¬ 
poria (Kansas) State University, put the shot 53' 3’/«” 
at the Kansas Relays, breaking her own intercollegiate 
record by 234". 

MILEPOSTS—FIRED: RON STEWART. 45. first-year 
coach of the Los Angeles Kings, who had a 31-34-15 
regular-season record and two playoff losses to the To¬ 
ronto Maple Leafs. Stewart will be replaced by BOB 
BERRY. 34, a Los Angeles left wing from 1970 to ’77. 

NAMED: Basketball coach at Florida State University. 
JOE WILLIAMS. 44. whose Furman teams have won 
five Southern Conference titles in the last eight years. 

RULED: Unconstitutional by the Illinois Appellate 
Court in Chicago, a state law banning messenger-bet¬ 
ting services. The Attorney General’s Office says it will 
appeal the decision to the State Supreme Court. 

DIED: In a plane crash southeast of Indianapolis, 
seven U.S. Auto Club officials: FRANK DEL ROY, 
RAY MARQUETTE. SHIM MALONE. STAN WOR¬ 
LEY. DON PEABODY. JODY PHILLIPS. RUSS 
TEEGARDEN. along with BRUCE WHITE. USAC 
medical staffer, and DON MULLENDORE. pilot. 
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FACES HIM THE CHOW/® 


r 



JAMES BOWEN PARKS 

Summerville, S.C. 

Bo. a sophomore, struck 
out 20 butters while 
pitching his second prep 
no-hitter for Summerville 
High School, a 3-0. sev¬ 
en-inning defeat of con¬ 
ference rival Berkeley 
High. This season he has 
a 7-0 record, with 86 
strikeouts in 48VS innings- 



RENEE SCHLESENER 


Renee. 17, a senior at 
Estancia High School, is 
a two-time state Class AA 
champion in the high 
jump. She already has 
cleared 5' 5" this season. 
The versatile Renee is an 
all-state athlete in track as 
well as in volleyball and 
basketball. 



RICHARD CAREY 

Ml. Kisco. N Y 

Richard, now IS, holds 
three national 13-14 age- 
group records for the 
backstroke: 200 meters 
(2:08.12). plus 200 yards 
(1:54.80) and 100 meters 
(59.77). He ranks 27th in 
the world and 13th in the 
nation in the 200-meter 
backstroke. 



SHARON SHAPIRO 

Aruta. Calie 

Sharon. 16, became the 
first U.S. woman gymnast 
to score as many as 39.05 
points out of a possible 40 
at an invitational meet in 
Fresno. Calif. She scored 
9.90 in the vault. 9.60 on 
the beam, 9.85 on the un¬ 
even bars, 9.70 in the 
floor exercise. 



PETER SPOSATO 


A shortstop for the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia, Spo- 
sato, 21. tied the NCAA 
record by hitting four 
home runs in one game. 
He had two in one inning, 
including a grand slam. 
He also had 10 RBIs as 
the Cavaliers beat Mary¬ 
land 28-5. 



RENITA ANN DINGLE 

Upper Marlboro. Mo 

Renita. 17. a junior at 
Frederick Douglass Se¬ 
nior High School, ran the 
60-yard dash in 6.9 sec¬ 
onds to break her meet 
record of 7.2 at the Mary¬ 
land State AB Indoor 
Track Meet, which was 
held at the Naval Acad¬ 
emy in Annapolis. 
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HOOP FEVER 

Sir: 

I sincerely hope that Curry Kirkpatrick is 
as wrong about Portland not winning the 
NBA championship as he was about Phoe¬ 
nix winning it (Why Is This Man Ealing Pop¬ 
corn? April 17). 

Ken Hux 
Milwaukie. Ore. 

Sir 

I can forgive your pick of the Phoenix Suns, 
but I'll never understand how you could all 
but ignore the Denver Nuggets. 

Stephen A. Marsh 
Lakewood. Colo. 

Sir: 

Here is my vote for the Milwaukee Bucks. 
William iWilblri Markert 
Milwaukee 
Sir: 

... the Philadelphia 76crs. 

Steve McHale 
Springfield, Va. 


HOCKEY’S SPECIALISTS 

Sir: 

In your article Shadowers. Snipers and 
Superpests (April 17) you say that Bob Gai¬ 
ney of Montreal is “the Shadow." If you 
were to ask Gainey’s teammate Guy Lafleur 
who is the best leftwinger in hockey. I feel 
sure he would vote for Don Marcotte of the 
Boston Bruins. In their last two meetings 
during the regular season, Marcotte held La¬ 
fleur to a total of four shots. Marcotte also 
kills penalties and. in addition, has scored 
20 or more goals in five of the last six sea¬ 
sons. If anyone deserves the Frank Selke 
Trophy for best defensive forward, it is 
Marcotte. 

Don Jackson 
Quincy, Mass. 

Sir: 

As an avid Bruin fan, I am compelled to 
comment on Maple Leaf Dave (Tiger) Wil¬ 
liams’ cocky words about being tired of beat¬ 
ing up Terry O’Reilly. I have viewed their 


matchups for years and I think O'Reilly must 
be tired of beating up on Williams. 

C. J. Corbett 
Waltham, Mass. 

WILLIE 

Sir: 

I was a 10-year-old Giant fan delivering 
the Daily News in the Bronx on the morning 
of July 31, 1959 when I spotted a photo on 
the back page of a man named Willie sliding 
through a cloud of dusty clay across home 
plate. The caption read something like, “Wil¬ 
lie ... 4 for 4. ... " At first I was disappoint¬ 
ed to find that it was not my hero. Willie 
Mays, but another Willie in Giant garb. It 
was bad enough that the Giants had left New 
York, but now to think that someone else 
could assume, even for one day, the Say Hey 
Kid’s glorious station was too much. I knew 
there could never be another Willie Mays. 

Now, nearly 20 years later, still a Giant 
fan although transplanted to the South. I 
know there will never be another Willie Mc- 
continued 



VS!* TWO BLADES 
ETTER THAN ONE 


The Good News! 
twin blades work together 
to shave you safer and 
closer than any single¬ 
blade disposable. 

And you get a lot 
more shaves, too 
So get Gillette 
Good News! and rrgjj*j 
you'll get a 
better shave. 











ALL WINNERS 


Any 3 books 
for only $1 

when you join Sports Illustrated 
Book Club and agree to buy 3 books 
during the next 12 months. 

Read all about America's winners— 
Alex Karras, Mickey Mantle, Whitey 
Ford and the superstars of every sport, 
Learn all about their lives, their teams, 
and the games they play from the 
most exciting selection of sports books 
ever: Sports Illustrated Book Club. 

As a member, you’ll be offered top 
selections like these at substantial 
savings fifteen times a year. So, join 
the club and be a winner, too. 




by Stanley Cohen 

$8.95 


165. "The Thrill 
of Victory" 

The Inside Story 
of ABC Sports 
by Bert Randolph 
Sugar / 

Foreword ' 

by Frank Gifford 
$12 


in the Early Forties 
by William B. Mead 


Sports Illustrated 


BookClub 


Operated by Book-of-tho-Month Club, Inc. 8-SB174-5-1 
Camp Hill. Pennsylvania 17012 

Please enroll me in Sports Illustrated Book Club and send the three choices I've 
listed below. Bill me $1, plus shipping charges. I agree to buy Bt least three addi¬ 
tional Selections or Alternates during my first year as a member. A shipping 
charge is added to all shipments. 

INOICATE BY NUMBER THE 

3 BOOKS YOU WANT 1_| |_| 1_I 


I I Check here if under 21 years of age. 


1. You receive Sports Illustrated Book Club News 15 times each year (al>out every 
:V. weeks). Each issue reviews a new Main Selection, plus scores of Alternates. 
Most books are offered at substantial discounts. 

2. If you want the Moin Selection do nothing. It will be shipped to you auto¬ 
matically. If you want one or more Alternate books—or no book at all—indicate 
your decision on the reply form always enclosed and return it by the date 

3 Return privilege. If the News is delayed and you receive the Main Selection 
without having had 10 days to notify us, you may return it at our expense, 

•1 Cancellations. You may cancel membership at any time after you have bought 
the three additional books. 

irons niusriAKo is a trademark of Time Incorporated. 
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Covey, either. Thank you for honoring him 
so well (The Cable Curs, the hog—and Wil¬ 
lie. April 17). 

Ak i m k D. D’ Alessandro 
Orlando. Fla. 

Sir: 

Y our story on Willie McCovey was an ex¬ 
cellent portrayal of one of the finest players 
the game has ever known. My only regret is 
that you did not include a picture of Big Mac- 
swinging a bat. McCovcy's swing has to be 
the most picturesque of any I have ever seen. 

Greg Floyd 
Oneonta. N.Y. 

Sir: 

You have it all wrong! Willie McCovey isn't 
associated with such San Francisco landmarks 
as cable cars or fog. When he swings his bat. 
it's more like the 1906 earthquake. 

Alan R. Eagle 
Los Altos Hills. Calif. 
CAREW AND FOSTER 

Sir: 

Your April 10 cover photograph of George 
Foster and Rod Carew spotlighted two re¬ 
markably gifted athletes, and Jim Kaplan’s 
statistical breakdown was the best I've seen 
on them. But there are several incredible num¬ 
bers on Carew that weren't included. Carew 


hit .388—239 hits in 616 at bats. Lyman Bos- 
tock. who finished second in the AL aver¬ 
ages at .336. could have had 50 hits (and at 
batsl added to his season total and still have 
been below' Carew. NL batting leader Dave 
Parker could have tacked on 52 hits (and at 
bats) and still fallen short of Carew. 

Much has been said about the gap between 
Carew’s average and the "magic" level of 
.400. but let's examine his ,388 more closely. 
Had he batted an additional 100 times but got¬ 
ten no more hits, he still would have aver¬ 
aged .334. And had he batted an additional 
180 times with no hits, he would have av¬ 
eraged .300. Rod Carew is a superb hitter. 
He had a splendid season. Never mind .400. 

Ron Gordon 
Redwood City, Calif. 

Sir: 

While listing the accomplishments of Rod 
Carew you neglected to mention that few. if 
any. major league first basemen had higher 
fielding percentages last season. Carew didn't 
win the Gold Glove, but he should have. 

J/M Weigert 
New York City 

• Carew fielded .994. just below the .995 av¬ 
erages of league-leading first basemen John 
Mayberry of the Royals (AL) and Steve Gar¬ 


vey of the Dodgers (NL). As for the Gold 
Glove awards. Garvey won in the National 
League and Jim Spencer (.99 1 for the White 
Sox) in the American.—ED 


Sir: 

You stated that Rod Carew's 16 career 
steals of home are a major league record. 
While Carew is the leader among active play¬ 
ers. Ty Cobb heads the allume list with 35. 
Carew currently ranks 12th behind Cobb. 
George Burns (27). Frank Schulte (22). John¬ 
ny Evers (21). Jackie Robinson (19). Frank 
Frisch ( 1 9). George Sisler (19). Jimmy Sheck- 
ard (18). Eddie Collins (17). Joe Tinker (17) 
and Larry Doyle (17). 

Steven Jarre rr 
Kokomo. Ind. 


Sir: 

Trivia buffs may wish to note that George 
Foster's initial claim to fame was that Willie 
Mays was pinch-hitting for him on Sept. 22. 
1969 when Mays hit his 600ih home run. 

Mark PoTAStt 
Columbia. Mo. 


Address editorial mail to Shorts Illlsi rated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 


EVEN IF YOU WERE BORN 
WITH THIN HAIR, 

YOU DON’T HAVE TO LIVE WITH IT 

Now there’s ManeStay™ a unique acid balanced body builder by RK. 
ManeStay gives thin, tine hair natural-feeling body and shine instantly. 
Just apply ManeStay to towel-dry hair. Hair appears thicker, shinier 
yet still moves naturally. 

ManeStay builds body without leaving any build-up, thanks tc 
an invisible network of five flexible polymers. This network actually 
surrounds and supports each strand. Without leaving a dull film or a dq 
coating that flakes. 

Where can you find ManeStay 7 At select barber styling salons that 
sell RK. Because when you’ve got products this good, you want to make 
sure people use them correctly. Check your Yellow Pages Telephone 
Directory for barber styling salons that have the RK logo.Then, try ManeStay. 

And enjoy body so natural you’d swear you were born with it. 

YOU CAN TRUST THE 3000 SALONS DEDICATED TO TH 
RK PROMISE: GOOD LOOKS BASED ON SCIENCE. p|( 
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This Canadian has a reputation for smoothness. 
So you won’t catch him drinking anything less than the 
smoothest whisky around. 

Windsor. A whisky made with glacier fed 
spring water and aged in the clear, clean air of the 
Canadian Rockies. 


Try Windsor. It’s got a reputation for smoothness. 


. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


A lot of cigarettes promise taste. 

But for me, only one cigarette delivers. Winston. 

I get real taste and real pleasure every time I light up 
I won’t settle for less. Would you? 


WinstonKiug.Wiii: 


iston lOOk. 


• 1977 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


KING: 19 mg. "rar". 1.2 mg. nicotine 
100'S: 19 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG. 77 






